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{> We have received two communications, suggesting some correc- 
tions in the last volume of the Repository. We feel under obliga- 
tion to these individuals for their kindness in this respect. We shall 
notice in the last Number of the present volume, these and all other inac- 
curacies which may be discovered in respect to dates, facts, persons, &c. 


(> Under the head of Sketches of Graduates of Dartmouth College, 
there may be expected in the present volume, brief Memoirs of Senator 
Webster, Judges Woodbury, Wilde, Weston and Parker, Post-Master 
Kendall and Gen. Root, Governors Parris, Hubbard, Arnold, and Chit- 
tenden, Rev. Drs. Burton, Dana, Porter, Appleton and Brown, Drs. Dan- 
iel Adams, Perkins and Mussey, Profs. John Hubbard and Adams, and 
of many others, 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. SAMUEL WORCESTER, D. D. 


Dr. Worcester was born at Hollis, N. H., November Ist, 
1770. His father, whose name was Noah, was a highly respect- 
able farmer of that town, and a descendant in the fourth genera- 
tion from the Rev. William Worcester, who was the first minister 
of Salisbury, Ms., where he was settled in the year 1638.* 


* There is a diversity in regard to the Christian name, and also the orthog- 
raphy of the surname of the first minister of Salisbury. By some the Chris- 
tianname has been written Thomas, and the surname Worster or Woster. 
But by the Salisbury records, it appears that his name was written William 
Worcester, and it is so written by the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather in his Magnalia ; 
and these facts seem to be good and sufficient authority for spelling the mame as 
above. 

The following brief genealogical account of the Worcester family, is here in- 
serted as a matter of interest to many, and as worthy of being preserved. ‘The 
Rev. William Worcester, who was the first minister of Salisbury, came from 
Salisbury in England, and was admitted freeman in 1640. He married for his 
first wife, Sarah , who died, April 23rd, 1650, and for his second wife, he 
married, Aug. 22nd, 1650, the widow Rebecca Hall. He died, Oct. 20th, 1662. 

The names of his children were Samuel, William, Sarah, Sarah, 2nd, Timo- 
thy, Moses, Sarah, 3rd, Elizabeth, and Elizabeth, 2nd. Samuel, who resided 
at Bradford, died at Lynn, April 21st, 1680, when returning from Boston, hav- 
ing been deputy to the General Oourt. He had a son named Francis, who mar- 
ried Mary Cheney, and died at Bradford, Dec. 17th, 1717. This Francis hada 
son Francis, who was born, June 7th or 8ih, 1698, married Abigail Carlton, and 
was pastor of the second church in Sandwich, Ms., and signed “* The Testimo- 
ny and Advice of an Assembly of Pastors of churches in New England, at a 
meeting in Boston, July 7th, 1743, occasioned by the late happy Revivals of 
Religion in many parts of the Land.’ He removed with his family to Hollis, 
N. H. in 1750, where he died, Oct. 14th, 1783, at the age of 85 years. He was 
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When only twenty months old, he had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, who is said to have been distinguished for her piety 
and good sense.* During his infancy he suffered much from 
sickness, but God who had destined him to important services in 
the church, watched over his cradle, and raised him to health 
and strength. Ashe grew up, he worked on his father’s farm, 
attended school in the winter season, and, in the enjoyment of 
this privilege only, he qualified himself to teach a common dis- 
trict school. At 17 or 18 years of age, he had arrived at his full 
stature, which was about six feet. 

During one of those seasons of the gracious outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit, which have so often occurred in New England, and 
conferred on her churches the richest and most durable blessings, 
his mind, when he was about 16 years of age, became impressed 
with the importance of his spiritual and eternal interests. After 
a period of six months of anxious inquiry, he began to cherish a 
trembling hope that he had “ passed from death unto life.” He 
did not, however, through fear of being deceived make a public 
profession of religion until some years after. 

At the Academy of New Ipswich, under the instruction of the 
Hon. John Hubbard, afterwards professor in Dartmouth College, 
he commenced a course of education preparatory to his entering 
in advance, the Freshman Class in the spring of 1792, when he 


the father of Noah Worcester, Esq., who was born at Sandwieh, Oct. 4th, 1735, 
removed to Hollis, with the family, and died there, Aug. 13th, 1817, aged &2. 
Noah Worcester, Esq., was twice married, and had sixteen children, seven by 
the first marriage, and nine by the second. Of his five sons by his first mar- 
riage, four were ministers of the gospel, viz. Rev. Noah Worcester, D.D., of 
Brighton, Ms.; Rev. Leonard Worcester, M. A., of Peacham, Vt.; Rev. Thom- 
as Worcester, M. A., of Salisbury, N. H., and Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., 
Salem, Ms., the subject of this Memoir. These were all distinguished for their 
talents, various publications and services. The other son was Jesse, who was 
the father of Joseph E. Worcester, Esq., Author of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
various geographical works, and other valuable publications. 


* For many of the facts and much of the language of this Memoir, we are 
indebted to the sermons of the Rev. Drs. Woods and Cornelius, preached on 
the occasion of Dr. Worcester’s death. 



































Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. 11 


was about twenty one years of age. Here he rose to a high rank 
as a scholar, notwithstanding his limited means of support obliged 
him often to leave his studies, and spend months in the business of 
teaching. It was while a member of College, and during a win- 
ter season, when employed in the care of a school in Salisbury, 
N. H., that his attention was called anew to the importance of 
making a profession of religion. ‘There had been a revival in 
that place, the summer and autumn preceding, “in the fruits of 
which,” says his brother Thomas, who was then pastor of the 
church, “ his heart was warmed, and he obtained such additional 
evidence of his vital union to Christ, and such a deep sense of 
the great importance of such a duty, that he could no longer re- 
frain from owning Christ before men.” Accordingly he united 
with his brother’s church on the 18th day of February, 1793. 

On the 4th of July, while in his Junior year, Dr. Worcester 
pronounced an oration before the officers and students of the 
College, and the inhabitants of the place. It was published and 
is a good specimen of correct thought and splendid diction. In 
1795, he finished his academical course, and graduated at Dart- 
mouth College with distinguished honor. His commencement 
exercise was the Valedictory Oration. 

After graduating, Dr. Worcester commenced and pursued the 
study of theology under the direction of the late Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel Austin, of Worcester, Ms. Sometime during the year, he 
took charge of New Ipswich Academy, and while there he was 
licensed to preach the gospel. September 27th, 1797, he was 
ordained Pastor of the church in Fitchburg. The five following 
years of his life were spent in performing the duties of a Pastor, 
amid various scenes of trial and success. It pleased God, soon 
after his settlement, to grant him the satisfaction of witnessing an 
extensive revival of religion among his people, the effects of 
which contributed much to the promotion of evangelical religion 
in the place. But there were those still, who could not endure 
sound doctrine, nor the plain and pungent application, which he 
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made of it to the conscience and the heart. Opposition increas- 
ed until it wasjudged expedient, that his pastoral relation should 
be dissolved. ‘This took place, Aug. 29th, 1802. At that time 
he delivered asolemn and impressive sermon to his church and 
people, which closed his ministerial labors in Fitchburg. By a 
unanimous vote of the church, which had remained stedfastly at- 
tached to him during the whole of his conflict, the sermon was 
published, and it will long remain a memorial worthy of its Au- 
thor. 

On the 23rd of November following, the Tabernacle Church 
in Salem, made choice of Dr. Worcester as their Pastor, and on 
the 20th of April, 1803, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
Proprietors of the house, he was installed. 

June, 1804, the Trustees of Dartmouth College, wishing to 
fill the Professorship of ‘Theology in that Institution, fixed their 
eyes upon Dr. Worcester, and made choice of him to supply that 
office. Never did a man act with a more conscientious regard to 
the will of God, than he did in declining this invitation. ‘To an 
intimate friend, he said some years after, in reference to this de- 
cision, “ I cast myself upon Providence, leaving it to the Coun- 
cil, who were called upon this occasion, to say, after receiving 
all the light which could be thrown upon the subject, whether | 
should'go, or whether [should remain. And having left it there,” 
he added, “I know not that I felt the least anxiety for the re- 
sult, either before, or after it was made known.”’ 

From this time, no event of consequence occurred to divide 
his attention, or interrupt his labors among his people, except 
what was incident to his growing reputation, and the occasional 
demands of other churches, until the year 1810, when the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was formed, 
and he was appointed its Corresponding Secretary. Though 
prudent, cautious, and deliberate, he was the first minister who 
became zealously enlisted in the enterprise, and the first, probably, 
who suggested the idea of the American Board of Missions. 
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Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. 13 


Little did he imagine, when he consented to accept the ap- 
pointment of Secretary, that the duties of this office were so soon 
to engross his time and strength, and were yet to constitute by 
far the most important feature in the history of bis life. Of this 
fact, one of his letters to the Treasurer of the Board, affords the 
most satisfactory proof. “ But what individual,” says he, “ who 
took part in those inchoative deliberations and proceedings, had 
any adequate anticipations of the magnitude and importance, to 
which in ten years, they would grow.” Could he have 
foreseen the accumulated duties, which, in addition to the con- 
cerns of a large parish, this appointment would bring up- 
on him, there is no reason to conclude he would have consented 
to accept it, without some new arrangement, by which his pa- 
rochial burdens should have been lightened. 

At the meeting of the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in 1817, it was distinctly stated by him, that the double 
duties which his situation imposed, were too arduous for him any 
longer to discharge without assistance ; and that unless some new 
arrangement could be made, he should find it necessary to resign 
the office of Secretary. Such, however, were the embarrass- 
ments with which the subject was attended, that it was not till 
near the close of the ensuing year, that he saw any prospect of 
a diminution of his labors. At that period, the Prudential Com- 
mittee made application to the church, for the relinquishment of 
three fourths of his time to be devoted to the Missionary cause. 
The result was, the church and society, after a great struggle of 
feelings and much regret, consented to the proposal, and settled, 
July 21st, 1819, the Rev. Elias Cornelius as colleague Pastor 
with Dr. Worcester. 

Nearly three years before this arrangement had been made, 
Dr. Worcester’s constitution began to discover symptoms of 
decay. ‘To use his own expression, It had lost its former elas- 
ticity, and could not recover itself so easily from the effects of 


severe labor, or even occasional fatigue. His powers of diges- 
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tion were impaired ; a peculiar lethargy gradually possessed his 
frame ; and the tone, both of his muscular and nervous systems, 
was destroyed. In hope of finding some relief from these com- 
plaints, he took an extended journey in the months of October 
and November, 1620, but he obtained little or no benefit from it. 
By advice of medical friends, be determined on spending the 
approaching winter in a southern climate. On the last Sabbath 
in December, he delivered to his church and people his parting, 
and it proved to be his last, discourse from the appropriate pas- 
sage in the 39th Psalm: “ For lama stranger with thee, and a 
sojourner as all my fathers were.” 

Here we would remark, that Dr. Worcester was greatly at- 
tached to the people of his charge, and was remarkable happy 
with them ; and that they respected and loved him, perhaps, as 
much as any society ever did their minister. 

On the 5th of January, he sailed from Boston for New Or- 
leans, intending on his return, to pass through the interior of the 
country, and visit the missionary stations of Elliot and Brainerd 
—-places for the good of which he had Jong toiled and prayed, 
and which he earnestly desired to see. 

On the 3rd of February, after one of the most boisterous and 
dangerous voyages ever experienced, he arrived at New Orleans, 
extremely debilitated. Though sinking under a load of bodily 
infirmities, and too weak to speak in public, he made, in behalf 
of Missions, an appeal through the press, to the people of New 
Orleans, and of the State of Louisiana generally, which for eleva- 
tion of thought, tenderness of feeling, and elegance of language, 
is scarcely inferior to any thing of the kind, which he ever 
wrote. 

On the 10th of March, he took leave of the numerous friends, 
with whom he had become acquainted in New Orleans, and set 
his face towards the missionary stations in the wilderness. Af- 
ter much fatigue and suffering, he arrived in the central part of 


the Choctaw tribe, at a place sixty miles distant from Elliot, on the 
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10th of April. Here, while be tarried for the arrival of several 
missionaries, who were expected to accompany him to Elliot, he 
was seized with another turn of severe illness, which confined 
him for two weeks, and obliged him to abandon the hope of ever 
seeing that place, strongly endeared as it was to his heart. Up- 
on this he addressed a most tender, paternal letter to the mission- 
aries at Elliot. Like every thing else which he wrote, during 
his last illness, it indicated a mind fast ripening for the heavenly 
world. Submission, the most cheerful and entire, to all the al- 
lotments of Providence, whatever they might be, seems never to 
have left him fora moment. In a letter toa friend, he says, 
*“‘ Amid various scenes and changes, infirmities and fatigues, I 
had been cheered with the anticipations of refreshment at that 
consecrated spot ; but our Heavenly Father saw it best, that the 
fondly cherished hope should not be realized. I have not seen 
Elliot. Ishall never see that place. I bowed to what appear- 
ed to me plainly to be the Divine will.” 

Though disappointed in not seeing Elliot, Dr. Worcester had 
the satisfaction of meeting all the missionaries, except one of the 
Choctaw and several of the Cherokee missions, at Mayhew. 
Some idea of his feelings, upon first arriving at the missionary 
station, may be learned from the following extract of a letter, 
written on the day of his departure from Mayhew. After 
describing his journey to that place, which was performed with 
great fatigue, he says, “ But at day break the next morning, I 
awoke uncommonly refreshed. One of the first sounds that 
struck my ear, was that of the bells of the cattle, horses and 
cows: ‘To me it was holiness to the Lord. The ground was 
holy—the Lord’s plantation—all appertaining was holy—sacred 
to his cause. It was a light in a dark place—a fountain in the 
desert—a fruitful field in the wilderness—the opening of a glori- 
ous millennial scene. Before sunrise, I forgot all the fatigues and 
pains of the way.” 

While at Mayhew, Dr. Worcester had strength sufficient to 
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give tothe missionaries, the instructions and counsel they need- 
ed, to assist in organizing a church, and to deliver one or two 
appropriate discourses. But these were his last labors for the 
good of the heathen. 

Just ashe left Mayhew, on a journey of three hundred and 
fifty miles for Brainerd, he addressed a short letter to his family, 
which concludes with the following words: “ ‘This place, one of 
the most delightful, certainly, my eyes ever saw, I leave this morn- 
ing with my face towards Brainerd—towards Salem, and O, may 
I add, towards Heaven! ‘To God, my hope, would I commit 
my way, my life, my family, my all.” This was the last com- 
munication which his family received from his own hand. 

The eighteen days succeeding, were spent in performing his 
journey to Brainerd. On arriving at this place, he was so feeble 
as to require the aid of two men, to assist him into the house. 
But his soul, says one of the missionaries, was ina high state of 
health and prosperity. He was not only willing to end his days 
here, if it should be the Divine pleasure, but he remarked, “TI 
had rather leave my poor remains at Brainerd, than at any other 
place.” 

In the bosom of a missionary family, surrounded by those “dear 
children” of the forest, whose voices, taught, in part by his in- 
strumentality, to celebrate the praises of God, now cheered his 
departing soul, with their songs of gratitude ; and above all, with 
a hope in God which assured him of eternal happiness in Heaven, 
he looked forward to his approaching end with emotions of joy. 
Nor was the period long delayed. On the morning of Thursday, 
the 7th of June, “at ten minutes before seven, a most delight- 
ful and heavenly smile passed over his countenance—his eyes 
were immediately set—he breathed until one minute before seven, 
and then ceased to bréathe, without the least struggle or appear- 
ance of pain.” 

On the 9th of June, in the presence of the Mission family 
and school, and a large number of the natives, some of whom 
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Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. 17 


had come from a great distance to unite in the solemnity, the mor- 
tal remains of Dr. Worcester were interred. 

On the monument erected to his memory in the grave-yard, at 
Brainerd, is the following inscription, prepared by his successor 
in office, as Secretary of the American Board, Jeremiah Evarts, 
Esq. 

“ Here lie 
the Mortal Remains of the 
Rev. Samuen Worcester, D. D. 
Pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church 
in Salem, Massachusetts, 
and first Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 
He was born, Nov. 1, 1770, 
and 
Died, June 7th, 1821.” 


Such is a general view of the course of life, which Dr. 
Worcester pursued. We will now glance at the leading features 
of his mind, and the predominant feelings of his heart. 

Dr. Worcester’s intellectual powers were of the first order. 
They are well characterised by the Rev. Dr. Cornelius, his col- 
league in the Pastoral office: “His perceptions were clear and dis- 
tinct. His judgment was remarkably good ; forming its decisions 
with great deliberation, and upon the most substantial grounds. 
But that, which most of all, distinguished his intellectual faculties, 
was the strength and comprehensiveness of his reasoning powers. 
He had a prodigious grasp of mind, by which he seemed to lay 
hold of every subject, and to look through it, in its most exten- 
sive bearings. If itinvolved the consideration of many particu- 
lars of different and opposite kinds, his mind turned with minute 
attention to each, and suspended its judgment until it had fully 
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investigated them all. Having once gone over a subject, he 
seldom had occasion to retrace bis steps, or to alter bis conclu 
sions.” 

Another trait in Dr. Worcester’s mind was its remarkable 
completeness in all its faculties. ‘ His imagination, though not 
the most lively, was highly inventive and well regulated. A 
correct and an improved taste qualified him to perceive and enjoy 
whatever was beautiful and harmonious in nature or art. His 
memory was strong, and more than commonly retentive.” But 
that which gave to his mind its chief advantages was the thor- 
ough discipline, to which its faculties were subjected. He had 
a perfect control of it. 

Such were some of the principal traits, which distinguished the 
mental powers of Dr. Worcester.—His moral qualities were not 
less prominent. From his history as it has been given, it must 
be evident to every one, that the grace of God had done much 
to elevate and sanctify his affections. His piety was deep and 
uniform, exhibiting itself at all times and on all occasions. One 
striking characteristic of his piety was, it induced him to study 
Providence — to refer every thing to Providence, and to follow 
the leadings of Providence. His opinions, therefore, were fre- 
quently rather his perceptions of what appeared to be the will 
of God, than any original or unassisted speculations of his own. 
His benevolence shone with peculiar lustre, and will be acknowl- 
edged with increasing gratitude for agesto come. In regard to 
the various objects of Christian enterprise, his mind was well bal- 
anced and his zeal well proportioned.— His private character 
was: marked by a conscientious regard to the duties of family 
and personal religion. As a husband and father, he was kind 
and affectionate. At-times he exhibited great love and sweet- 
ness. When officiating at the domestic altar, his soul, occasion- 
ally, seemed to be drawn forth in the most intense desires for 
the salvation of his family. It may be added, that he was natur- 
ally reserved, meditative, and sober minded, but yet capable of 
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being cheerful and companionable, and sometimes he was pecu- 
liarly so. 

We will now take a view of Dr. Worcester in his executive 
character. As a preacher he exhibited soundness of faith, manly 
strength of intellect, a cultivated taste, and a warm heart. He 
was always serious, affectionate, and instructive ; frequently ani- 
mated and impressive, and ever happy in his quotations from the 
Scriptures. His subjects were well chosen and adapted to every 
variety of occasion. The plans of his discourses were original, 
comprehensive, logical and practical. He evidently excelled as 
a planner of sermons, and was a most excellent instructor in 
theology, as those who read divinity with him, have uniform- 
ly testified. As a Pastor he was affectionate, laborious, faith- 
ful, devoted and successful. During his ministry he witnessed 
several revivals of religion. While he was minister in Salem, 
two hundred and fifty-five persons were added to the church. 
In a theoretical and practical knowledge of church govern- 
ment, he surpassed most ministers, and was, therefore, hap- 
py as a disciplinarian in ecclesiastical matters. Before lis 
removal from his first charge, he gave evidence of uncommon 
discretion and forethought ; of patience and self-control ; of great 
strength of understanding and integrity of heart, and of a warm, 
steady attachment to the interests of the church. 

But Dr. Worcester’s usefulness extended beyond his particular 
charge. His reputation for practical wisdom, and for an acquaint- 
ance with the principles and forms of ecclesiastical proceedings in 
New England, occasioned very frequent application to him for 
counsel and assistance. ‘And the public sentiment respecting 
him was finally such,” says Dr. Woods, “that scarcely an instance 
occurred of great difficulty in our churches where his advice was 
not earnestly sought. The collected thoughts, the forcible rea- 
sonings, the foresight, the decision, which he exhibited in the 
business of ecclesiastical councils, gave him an unequalled influ- 
ence in the community.” In the course of his ministry, he at- 
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tended more than eighty ecclesiastical councils, some of then 
on cases the most difficult, which have occurred in our country, 
and the services which he rendered upon some of these occasions, 
were of the highest moment, and will long be held in the most 
grateful remembrance. And he was invited to many more 
councils which he could not attend. ‘““He was eminent for 
his ability and success as a defender of the truth,” says the 
writer just quoted. ‘His feelings were indeed averse to relig- 





ious controversy ; though the peculiar structure of his mind, 
and his habit of close, patient thinking qualified him, as has 
been generally acknowledged, to be a distinguished controversial 
writer.” ‘A writer possessing such a cultivated, discriminating 
mind, as he possessed,— such manly thought, such moderation 
and candor, united with such earnestness and decision, would be 
deemed a credit to any cause, in any age of the world.” 

But Dr. Worcester’s greatness and usefulness were most illus- 
trated in his connection with the Missionary Cause : — first with 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society, of which he was many 
years Secretary, and afterwards President; and then finally, and 
chiefly, with the Foreign Missions from America. “Now,” says 
the Rev. Dr. Woods, who knew him well, “ if I would show you 
exactly what Dr. Worcester was; if I would fix your eye upon 
the highest distinction which marked his character; I must not 
mention merely his original powers of mind, nor his diligence and 
success in the acquisition of knowledge, nor his assiduous and ac- 
ceptable discharge of the duties of a pastor and preacher, nor his 
useful efforts in regard tothe order and prosperity of particular 
churches, and the right conduct of our ecclesiastical affairs gener- 
ally, nor his able defence of the scripture doctrine of the divine 
glory of Christ ;—I must not stop with any or all of these ; but 
must present the beloved, the honored man before you as Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions. It was for this oflice, so important and arduous, 
that all his previous offices and labors and trials contributed to 
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prepare him. It was in this office that his peculiar talents found 
room for their most appropriate and perfect exercise. Here he 
was in his proper place, his element. And here, through the 
mercy of God, his character acquired its brightest and purest 
lustre.” 

“The manner in which he filled the office of Secretary, may 
be learned from facts. Learn it from those Reports of the 
Board which he wrote, especially the two last; which I will 
venture to say, would not suffer by comparison with any per- 
formances of the kind ever published in America or in Europe. 
Learn it from his correspondence with the Missionaries, should 
that interesting correspondence ever be made public. Learn it 
from the character of our Missionary establishments in different 
parts of the world. The whole plan of these establishments, 
the principles on which they are conducted, and the success 
which has attended them, are before the public. And I think 
it is impossible, that any competent judge should not perceive the 
superior wisdom which they display. Learn, too, the manner 
in which our brother filled his office from the influence he had 
with the community, and the success which uniformly attended 
his earnest appeals to them, in behalf of the funds of the So- 
ciety. ‘The American people will not continue to invest a man 
with the highest degree of influence over them, unless his con- 
duct entitles him to entire confidence. It was one of the pecu- 
liar excellencies of Dr. Worcester, as Agent of the Missionary 
cause, that he had the habit of investigating asubject more pa- 
tiently and thoroughly, and in all difficult cases, of suspending his 
judgment longer than most other men. Though his mind was 
not Gistinguished for rapidity of movement, yet he had the supe- 
rior advantage of that slower and more exact movement of 
thought, of that longer reach of intellect,and that more particu- 
lar and more consummate deliberation, which qualified him to 
look through all the relations of a great and complicated subject ; 
to foresee the distant results of measures under consideration ; to 
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foresee dangers, and by seasonable precaution, to avoid them ; 
and to carry forward a systematic plan, involving the greatest 
interests of the world,to a gradual, but sure accomplishment. 
He was the man, who, in these vast concerns, bad nothing that 
savored of presumption ; nothing precipitate ; nothing showy, 
visionary, or extravagant; and nothing of transient utility. He 
took time to form his judgment; but when formed, it seldom 
needed reconsideration. 1 might say of him, what could be said 
of few men living, that such was the fairness and thoroughness 
of his investigations, and the judiciousness of his decisions, that 
it was scarcely necessary to inquire into the expediency or feasi- 
bility of any measure which he deliberately recommended.” It 
was one of the most valuable qualifications of Dr. Worcester, 
and one of the most striking proofs of his greatness, that difi- 
culties, however various and unexpected, never disconcerted him ; 
opposition and danger never produced perturbation. He could 
experience many a temporary discomfiture, without being either 
subdued or discouraged. In those emergencies which agitate 
and overwhelm men of ordinary minds, he collected new 
strength ; his feelings rose to higher animation, and his under- 
standing to higher efforts. 

Having portrayed the leading features of Dr. Worcester’s pub- 
lic character, and presented himas aman of most distinguished 
eminence in the church, we add a few of his remarks in the clos- 
ing scene of that life which was so full of great and useful ac- 
tions. 

Speaking of his absence, and the expediency of his voyage 
and journey, he says, “It has been no slight satisfaction to my 
mind, that I came hither in obedience to God’s direction, and 
not, as I would humbly trust, without some degree of filial sub- 
mission, and confidence, and hope. What, then, is to be, is not 
yet to be read. It may be the final exit from all earthly scenes, 
and the dropping of this slender tabernacle, though far away 


from its kindred dust, yet in the place, whether in the sea or 
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upon the land, appointed by sovereign goodness for its rest ull the 
rising day. It may be the accomplishment of something for life 
and immortality to the wanderers of the wilderness, or dwellers 
in the dark places of the earth, by an instrumentality so feeble as 
to make it manifest that the excellency of the power must have 
been of God.” “At the age of fifty, with a family requiring a 
father’s as well asa mother’s care,—a_ people holding his heart 
with a thousand ties; a study, his loved retreat, ‘Fast by the 
oracles of God,’— responsibilities the most weighty, and objects 
of attention and action for which only he would live and Jabor,— 
one could not leave home for an absence so long, and with pros- 
pects so precarious, without many reluctances and regrets, and 
thoughts of serious import, and movements of the inmost heart. 
But what is time, or place, or outward condition? God is at 
all times and in all places the same ; and to feel that we are in 
him and he in us, is enough of happiness. To feel that we are 
where he would have us be, and doing what he would have us 
do, is all that for ourselves we should desire.” 

The heart of Jacob was not more fondly set on going down 
to Egypt and seeing Joseph before he died, than Dr. Worcester’s 
heart was, on visiting the Missionary stations. At a little dis- 
tance from Elliot, he wrote the following apostolic letter to the 
missionaries at that place; a letter which most strikingly shows 
the sacred passion which possessed and ruled his heart. He 
says, “ In various scenes and changes; the perils of the sea and 
perils of the wilderness ; in much weakness, weariness, - and 
painfulness, my heart has been cheered with the anticipation of 
being refreshed at Elliot. At present, however, it seems to be 
the will of our ever to be adored Lord and Master, that the an- 
ticipation, so fondly entertained, should not be realized. I bow 
to his sovereign pleasure, always good—infinitely good. Still 


my heart melts with longing, with tenderness towards that conse- 
crated spot—towards all the members of the Missionary family, 
both those whom I have seen, and those whom [ have not seen ; 
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and towards the dear children of the forest, the objects of be- 
nevolent instruction, and labor, and care. May the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and the 
God of ail grace, bring you nearer and nearer to himself, and 
keep you more entirely in his love,—grant you abundant sup- 
ports and consolations,—make you faithful unto death. May he 
bless the school and prosper the work in the nation, and make 
the wilderness and solitary place to be glad for you. And when 
your labors and trials on earth shall be finished, in his infinite 
mercy, may we meet in his presence above, and rejoice in his 
glory forever.” 

When Dr. Worcester arrived at Brainerd, May 25th, he was 
extremely feeble, and as it seems, looked upon the time of his 
departure as at hand. ‘ God,” he said, “ is very gracious. He 
has sustained me, as it were by miracle, thus far, and granted 
me one great desire of my heart, in bringing me to Brainerd. 
And if it be agreeable to his holy purposes, that I should leave 
my poor remains here, his will be done.” He was able to at- 
tend to but little business, and to speak but little. Ina few 
words, he addressed the members of the church, and some of 
the congregation. After that, though much exhausted, he ex- 
pressed a particular desire, that the children of the school, ac- 
cording to their request, should see him. ‘“ I want,’’—he said, 
feebly, and with tears,—“ 1] want to see all my dear children, 
They were then called into his 
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and to take them by the hand. 
room, and he took each of them by the hand, as they passed by his 
dying bed. Having all passed round in procession, they stood 
and sung a hymn. He was affected to tears most of the time. 
He then, in the most affectionate manner addressed them, which 
in return melted them to tears. 

The grief of the Missionary family on the occasion of Dr. 
Worcester’s death, we may learn from their own language. 
When beginning to write their Journal, the day on which their 


beloved counsellor and father died, they thus describe the over- 
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whelming sorrow of their hearts: ‘ With reluctance we enter 
on the events of this day. Our thoughts recoil.—Our pen stops. 
—Tears darken our eyes.—We seek where to weep.—We enter 
into our closets and weep there.—We resolve to be men and not 
children.— We resume the task.—Our weakened hands refuse to 
perform their office—We look at each other, and say, who shall 
bear the doleful tidings? A solemn silence casts a still darker 
shade over the gloomy scene. Every heart is faint ; every 
head is sick ; every hand is weak.” 

“But the Missionary family at Brainerd,” says Dr. Woods, 
in his funeral sermon, “ are not alone in their grief. There is a 
general mourning. And this mourning will spread through vari- 
ous and distant parts of the world, as the tidings of Dr. Worces- 
ter’s death shall be heard. Our Missionaries in the East and in 
the West loved him and confided in him, as a father, by whose 
mature wisdom and faithful friendship, they were guided and 
cheered in their labors. How will their hearts bleed, when they 
shall hear that this beloved, honored friend, is no more! — I 
might speak of the sorrow of this Church and Society ; of the 
Prudential Committee, and the American Board; of our Theo- 
logical Seminary, in which he had been recently called to the 
office of a Visitor; of the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 
and the American Education Society, and of other religious and 
charitable Societies with which he was connected; of the 
churches and ministers of Christ; of all the friends of missions, 
and all the friends of man.” 

Dr. Worcester was married, October, 1797, to Zervia Fox, 
daughter of Dr. Jonathan Fox, of Hollis, N. H., a most 
estimable man, who was born in Dracut, Ms., and died in 
Hollis, at the age of 29. They were the parents of eleven 
children, six of whom still survive, viz: Rev. Samuel Melanz- 
thon, who is now Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, Salem ; 
Zervia Fidelia, who married Samuel H. Archer, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and teacher of youth ; Jonathan Fox, M. D., 
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a graduate of Dartmouth College, and now a_ teacher of 
youth, in Salem; Elizabeth Lydia, who married Rev. Warren 
H. Beaman, of Hadley, North Parish ; Abigail Amelia Carlton, 
who married Mr. William Merrill, a trader in Salem ; and Mary 
Haraden, who married Mr. Samuel D. Foster, also a trader in 
Salem. Mrs. Worcester still survives, and enjoys comfortable 
health, and great happiness in her children. 

The publications of Dr. Worcester are the following : —an 
oration at Dartmouth College, July 4th, 1794; oration at New 
Ipswich, July 4th, 1796; oration on the death of General 
Washington, at Fitchburg; six sermons on future punishment, 
1800 ; Facts and Documents, pp. 118, January, 1802; valedic- 
tory sermon at Fitchburg, Aug., 1802 ; sermon at the Dedication 
of the New Meeting House, Beverly, April 21st, 1803; sermon 
on Righteousness, preached at Reading, September 15th, 1804 ; 
sermon at the ordination of Rev. David Jewett, Gloucester, 
October 30th, 1805; two discourses on the Perpetuity and Pro- 
vision of God’s gracious covenant with Abraham, September, 
1805 ; letters to Rev. Dr. Baldwin, 1807; sermon at the in- 
stallation of Rev. Josiah Webster, Hampton, N. H., April, 1808 ; 
the Messiah of the Scriptures, June, 1808; sermon on the death 
of Mrs. Eleanor Emerson, November 14th, 1808; sermon be- 
fore the Massachusetts Missionary Society, May 30th, 1809; 
sermon before the Salem Female Charitable Society, September 
27th, 1809; sermon at the ordination of Rev. E. L. Parker, 
Londonderry, September 12th, 1810; address on Music before 
the Dartmouth College Handel and the Middlesex Musical So- 
cieties, Concord, N. H., September 19th, 1810; Goda rewarder, 
asermon delivered Lord’s Day, January 27th, 18115; sermon at 
the installation of Rev. Dr. Griffin, Boston, July, 1811; spe- 
cial State fast sermon on account of the War, July, 1812; Na- 
tional fast sermon on account of the War, August 20th, 1812; 
Martyrdom of Stephen, sermon, August 9th, 1812; Right Hand 


of Fellowship given to the Missionaries, Newell, Judson, Nott, 
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Hall and Rice ; sermon before the Foreign Missionary Society 
of Sa'em and Vicinity, January 6th, 1813; Select Harmony, 
1813, sermon at the Funeral of Rev. Rufus Anderson, Wen- 
ham, February 15th, 1614 ; Christian Psalmody, 1815; sermon 
at the ordination of Rev. William Cogswell, Dedham, Mass., 
April 26th, 1815; sermon at the ordination of Foreign Mis- 
sionaries, Newburyport, June 21st, 1815; three letters to Rev. 
Dr. Channing ; anniversary sermon before the American Educa- 
tion Society, Oct. 23rd, 1816; the Drunkard a Destroyer, sermon 
before the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance, May 30th, 1817; anniversary sermon before the Bible 
Society of Salem and Vicinity, June 10th, 1818; ten Reports 
of A. B.C. F. M. from 1811 to 1820; various articles in dif- 
ferent periodicals. After Dr. Worcester’s decease, in the year 
1823, a volume of his sermons on various subjects, practical and 
doctrinal, was published. 

In 1844, the Rev. Samuel M. Worcester, eldest son of Dr. 
Worcester, visited Brainerd, where his father died and was buried ; 
and, having returned and consulted with the family and their 
friends, and the Prudential Committee of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, it was deemed expedi- 
ent, that the Remains of Dr. Worcester should be removed from 
the burial-ground at Brainerd. Accordingly they were disin- 
terred on the 31st of October of that year, and are now deposited 
in the Cemetery at Harmony Grove, in Salem, Ms. The orig- 
inal monument will continue in its place, as a Cenotaph, with the 
inscription unaltered, having, in addition, an appropriate record, 
apprizing the reader of the disinterment. On the spot, where 
the Remains of this great and good man are now entombed, and 
where, in all probability, they will lie undisturbed, until raised in 
the likeness of “the glorious body ” of Christ, for whom he 
lived and in whomhe died, a monument is erected, on which is 
the following inscription, viz : 
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Rev. Samuen Worcester, D. D., 
Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, 

And First Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Born at Hollis, N. H., Nov. 1, 1776, 

Died at Brainerd, East Tenn., 

June 7, 1821. 

Remains removed, and 
Re-interred, May 5, 1845. 

* The cause of Missions immeasurably transcends the highest 
estimation of every created mind. Be the event what it may, 
recovered health or early death, [ can never regret what I have 
done in this cause ; but only that [have done so little and with a 
heart so torpid.” 

An extended Biography of Dr. Worcester, is in a course of 
preparation by his son, the Rev. Samuel M. Worcester, and 
may soon be expected in a volume from the press. 





THOUGHTS ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
By the Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D., of Newburyport. 
[Continued from page 252, Vol. I.] 

Having spoken of gravity and simplicity as essential charac- 
teristics of pulpit eloquence, I proceed to remark, that the elo- 
quence of the pulpit should be evangelical. 

The Christian world abounds with sermons guiltless of all 
offence against good morals, or good sense; against the rules of 
grammar, or logic, or rhetoric. Many of them may be replete 
with forcible argument, with fine thoughts, with lively illustra- 
tions, and perhaps with those classical al!usions, which, for highly 
cultivated minds, have such a powerful charm. Still these ser- 
mons have one defect, and that a radical defect. ‘They are not 
evangelical. They are not Christian. ‘They distinctly recog- 
nize scarce one of all the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. They 
might have been composed, if no gospel had ever existed. On 
the deep depravity of man; on the divine glory of the Savior ; 
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on the renewing influence of the Spirit; on the distinguishing 
nature and fruits of genuine religion — topics of all-command- 
ing and vital interest — they are either silent, or speak a language 
utterly vague and ambiguous. Hence they are sermons only in 
name. They neither disturb the latent corruptions of the heart, 
nor heal them. Far from saving the soul, they do not so much 
as inform the mind, nor awaken the conscience. “ 

Imperative as are the reasons for deprecating the progress of 
that open hostility to the truths of the gospel, which has been re- 
cently witnessed in our country, no judicious Christian could 
wish it exchanged for the form of opposition which has been just 
described. It is less direct; but not on that account, less dan- 
gerous. It is more specious and insinuating ; and, therefore, 
more likely tosucceed. In the former case, the Church is called 
to contend with an enemy in the open field; and bracing her- 
self to the conflict, she may hope, in the strength of her God, to 
overcome. But here, her foes are in her bosom ; and the work 
of destruction goes on, secret, silent, and unsuspected ; but ef- 
fectual and sure. 

The species of preaching now described is scarcely more dis- 
tant from the truth and religion of the gospel, than from what is 
most deeply interesting to the human mind and heart. It may 
possess some of the lighter ornaments and attractions of elo- 
quence, but it must ever want its soul-enlivening fire. And this 
leads to another remark. 

The real eloquence of the pulpit consists pre-eminently in a 
lucid and powerful exhibition of Scriptural truth. By this it 
is not intended that every preacher, without exception, who can 
clearly conceive, and strongly state the contents of the Bible, is 
of course an Orator in the highest sense. But it ¢s intended, 
that without these requisites, no one can prefer a valid claim to 
the character of a pulpit Orator. It is meant, too, that he who 
possesses them, possesses some of the first and most essential 
elements of the eloquence of the sacred desk. 
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All will admit, that what more than any thing else, distin- 
guishes and constitutes eloquence, is sublimity. ‘To sublimity, 
likewise, it is essential, that it expands and elevates the mind, 
or raises powerful emotions in the heart, or both. Now the 
Bible, more than all other books in the world, abounds with 
truths, sentiments and images, precisely of this character. How 
astonishing, for instance, are the representations which it gives 
of the Derry himself — the High and Lofty One inhabiting 
eternity — having the heaven for his throne, and the earth for 
his footstool — accounting all the nations of our globe as the 
drop of the bucket, and the small dust of the balance —measur- 
ing the waters in the hollow of his hand — meting out heaven 
with a span— comprehending the dust of the earth in a meas- 
ure — weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bal- 
ance. How superlatively interesting are the moral perfections 
of the Supreme of beings, when he proclaims his Name in the 
ears of rebellious and guilty mortals, not in accents of thunder, 
but as the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, iong- 
suffering, abundant in goodness and truth ; keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, though 
he will by no means clear the guilty. 

But pre-eminent in the Bible are the truths pertaining to human 
redemption. ‘That when man, made in the image of God, had 
obliterated that image, and descended from his height into the 
depths of guilt and wretchedness—it should appear, in that 
dark and awful moment, that the counsels of eternity had been 
employed in devising a scheme for his recovery ; that, in time, 
He who was in the beginning with God, and was God, should 
assume the human nature, and in that nature, should obey and 
suffer and die, to make atonement for human guilt ; that. the sal- 
vation thus expensively purchased, should be freely offered to 
all the ruined race ; that the Holy Spirit of God should descend 
to apply this’ redemption, to convince men of sin, to renew their 
hearts, and bring them to believe in the Savior; that all who 
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thus believe, should be freely pardoned, graciously adopted, pro- 
gressively sanctified, divinely preserved amid the temptations 
and sorrows of life, sustained in death, and finally presented 
faultless before the throne of God — ah, what astonishing, soul- 
thrilling truths are these! Is there an individual of the race, 
who can hear them without emotion? ‘This is scarcely less as- 
tonishing. For be it remembered, there are beings in the uni- 
verse, to whom jor ages these truths have been familiar, whose 
breasts they fill this moment with raptures of intense delight and 
admiration. ‘These are the themes into which angels desire to 
penetrate —themes which resound, and will forever resound 
through the arches of heaven —themes which, when millions 
of ages shall’have gone by, will fill the bosoms of the redeemed 
with transport, and acuminate the despair of the !ost. These, 
then, are the themes which should occupy and absorb the Chris- 
tian minister ; which should fill his mind, his heart, and his ser- 
mons. Nothing beside can impart such meaning, such richness, 
such variety, such ever-springing freshness to his discourses. 
Nothing beside can so powerfully assail and impress the minds 
and hearts of his hearers. If these will not comfort and quicken 
the pious, nothing surely can do the work. If they will not 
rouse the impenitent, must they not slumber on till awakened by 
the last trump ? 

The eloquence of the pulpit, I remark further, should be per- 
vaded by a spirit of tenderness and compassion. The love of 
God to man; the pity of Christ toa lost world — these, as we 
have already seen, constitute the great subject of revelation. 
These pervade its history and prophecy ; its doctrines, com- 
mands and invitations; its promises, and even its threatenings. 
How significant, how instructive is the fact. How emphatically 
does it teach us, that the grand instrument with which Heaven 
assails the hard heart of man, is Love. How then can the 
Christian preacher meet the high and benevolent demands of his 
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office, but by humbly aiming to give to the same instrument, 
its fairest trial, its fullest possible effect ? 

By an experiment of ages, it is now sufficiently ascertained 
that no man was ever yet laughed, or scolded, or satirized, or 
frightened, out of hissins. “If,” says Newton, “we can in- 
dulge invective and bitterness in the pulpit, we know not what 
spirit we are of ; we are but gratifying our own evil tempers, 
under the pretence of a concern for the cause of God and truth. 
A preacher of this character, instead of resembling a_ priest, 
bearing in his censer hallowed fire, taken from God’s altar, may 
be compared to the madman in the Proverbs, scattering fire- 
brands, arrows and death. Such persons,” he adds, “‘ may ap- 
plaud their own faithfulness and courage, in setting their congre- 
tion at defiance ; but they must not expect to be useful.” 

Indeed, it has been often found, that even the more stern and 
rugged forms of human nature, after having long been proof 
against the legal and minatory kind of preaching, have bowed 
at once, to the sweet and subduing influence of gospel grace. 
The wretched Greenlander could hear without emotion, of the 
being and attributes of God, and even of the fallen and wretched 
state of man. But nosooner were the love and sufferings of 
Jesus disclosed, than the ice about his heart began tomelt. A 
similar process was tried by Brainerd with his Indians, and with 
similar success. 

Not that we would exclude from the pulpit all that is awful 
and alarming. It would be unkind and cruel to our hearers, 
not to unveil the full extent of their guilt and danger. But the 
threatenings of God are tobe uttered by his ministers in the 
same spirit in which He himself has uttered them; that is, 
in the spirit of benevolence. Thus delivered — delivered 
with a trembling concern, they may reach the mark, and do 
some execution. But to denounce the wrath and vengeance of 
Heaven, in a harsh, unfeeling style, seems almost to invite disbe- 
lief, and thus to increase the stupidity which it aims to remove. 
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in a word ; there belongs to the Christian pulpit, an earnest- 
ness, an urgency ; 1 might say, even a vehemence of address, ex- 
clusively its own. 

The very truths and doctrines of religion, possess a peculiarity 
of character, which demand a corresponding peculiarity, in the 
style and manner of their discussion. ‘To discourse on the per- 
fections and law of God, oron the ruin and recovery of man, 
with as little emotion as would be felt in investigating a question 
in geometry, or algebra, would be a gross incongruity. But the 
minister is not confined to the bare development and exhibition 
of truth. He has other duties, and those of the most momentous 
kind. It is his to warn sinful men to flee from the wrath to come. 
It is his to call them to believe in the Savior, to repent of their 
sins, and turn tothe Lord. It is his to entreat them in Christ’s 
stead, to renounce their rebellion, and be reconciled to God. 
In these high transactions, involving everlasting consequences, 
shall he be cold, and listless, and formal? Shall he not pour 
his inmost heart into them? Shall not strong emotions of soul 
become visible in his eyes, his aspect, and his whole demeanor ? 

True; with some hearers, this earnestness may pass for weak- 
ness and enthusiasm; with others, perhaps, for gross affectation 
and hypocrisy. But surely the time will come, when their views 
will be changed ; when their only wonder will be, that the min- 
ister was not more urgent still; that he could allow them any 
peace in their sins; that any efforts within human power 
were spared, to disturb the security of their guilt, and to save 
their souls from eternal death. Yes; the time is hastening, 
when ministers themselves will be ready to think their tenderest 
concern for sinners, too little removed from indifference, and their 
most vigorous endeavors for their salvation, comparatively heart- 
less and cold. 

Let Christian ministers then, awake to a holier zeal, and to in- 
creased earnestness of effort in their Great Master’s cause. Let 
them never be content without some evidence of success. [Let 
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them aim, in all their sermons, to produce an effect ; not indeed to 
secure a mere transient impression on the feelings of their hearers ; 
still less, to set their tongues in motion in the preacher’s praise ; 
but to awaken trains of deep and solemn thought, and to leave a 
sting in the conscience, which nothing but the grace of Heaven 
can extract. “That sermon,” says Bishop Burnet, “ that makes 
every one go away silent and grave, and hastening to be alone 
to meditate and pray the matter over in secret —that sermon 


has produced its true effect.” 
To be concluded. 





NOTICES OF THE SUPERIOR COURT OF JUDICATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, AND OF THE COURTS AND 
BAR OF THE COUNTY OF ROCKINGHAM. 


By Hon. John Kelly of Exeter. 


In the Juridical Statistics of the old County of Strafford, prepared and 
published by Francis Cogswell, Esq., in the American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, Vol. XII. p. 39, and in the Statistics of other Counties, since pub- 
lished, enough has been said of the early and later judicial systems of the 
Province and State to excuse, in this article, the saying of nothing fur- 
ther upon that subject. 

Nothing is attempted here, but brief notices of those who have been 
raised to the Bench, been members of the Bar or held civil office in the 
Province before its division into Counties, and in the County of Rock- 
ingham since that division. 

That there are many omissions and errors is not doubted. The diffi- 
culty of avoiding them is better understood by those who have attempted 
a similar labor, than it can be by the general reader. 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPERIOR COURT. 


The records of the Council and the records of the Superior Court 
being imperfect, no complete list cf the Justices of that Court is extant, 
and none can now be made. 

The Superior Court of Judicature was not established in the Province 
of New Hampshire till near the close of the 17th Century. 

The names of those who are known to have had seats on the Bench 
of that Court are given with the dates, so far as known of the commence- 
ment and termination of their official duties. As these dates are some- 
times taken not from the records of the Council, but from the dockets 
of the Court, they may not be relied on as perfectly correct. In such 
instances they give the times when the Judge first and last appeared on 
the Bench, rather than the dates of his appointment, resignation, or death. 
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46 Statistics of Triennial Catalogue D. C. 


STATISTICS OF THE TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE OF DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE FOR 1846. 


The following is a List of those who have graduated, from the com- 
mencement of the Institution, and also of those who have entered the 
mninistry each year. 

Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. Year. Grad. Min. 
1771 4 2/1790 31 10|1809 35 5 | 1828 41 20 
1772 2 211791 49 20/1810 27 5 | 1829 33 7 
1773 6 411792 27 911811 53 12] 1830 31 «10 
1774 8 6| 1793 39 911812 35 5 | 1831 28 9 
1775 = 711794 45 9/1813 41 11] 1832 33 8 
1776 —-:12 311795 32 10/1814 33 7 | 1833 30 7 
lw 6 911796 35 8]1815 31 12] 1834 29 8 
78 =| 17 6| 1797 30 31/1816 24 11) 1835 50 «15 


i ie | 211798 40 14/1817 39 19] 1836 44 13 
1780 =—s-:10 511799 35 8/1818 28 15) 1837 37 9 
1781 4 1] 1800 28 1819 25 7 | 1838 42 7 
1782 4 1/1801 29 1820 24 8 | 1839 61 11 
178314 6} 1802 22 1821 26 11) 1840 52 7 


1784 17 1311803 44 
1785 820 12] 1804 34 
1786 25 )=6110 | 1805 =. 8 
1787) 27) «11 | 1806 33 
1788 19 9|1807 41 
1789 4 8} 1808 40 


1822 45 23] 1841 75 d 
1823 33 11/1842 82 
1824 28 6/1843 #£«71 
1825 27 9| 1844 59 
1826 36 18/1845 60 
1827 38 «10; 1846 8 27 








NAOAGAADOUDE 





76 yrs. 2,440 600 

Of those who have graduated in the regular course of study, 20 have 
been Presidents of colleges; 73 have been Professors in colleges and 
theological seminaries. One class alone, that of the year 1828, has fur- 
nished one President, and nine Professors of colleges. Nine have been 
Governors of States; 20 have been Judges of the Supreme Courts; 10 
have been Senators in Congress; 46 have been Representatives in Con- 
gress; 2 have been ministers to Foreign Courts; 1 Secretary of State ; 
| Secretary of the Navy and of the Treasury, and 1 Postmaster-General. 

No college, according to its age and number of graduates, has fur- 
nished more distinguished men in the different learned professions than 
Dartmouth. Besides the above alumni, nearly 735 not alumni of the In- 
stitution, have received the degree of bachelor or doctor in medicine in 
the regular course of study; and 360 have received honorary degrees — 
making in the whole, 3,466 who have received degrees at the Institution. 
Of the 2,440 alumni, 1,573 are now living; and of the 600 ministers, 373 
still survive. 

The Rev. Laban Ainsworth, of Jaffrey, in this State, is the oldest 
graduate of the college now living. Though four others before him in 
the Catalogue, are not starred, viz: Judge Gilbert, and the Rev. Dr. Kel- 
logg, of the class of 75, Mr. Silas Little, of the class of ’76, and Mr. 
Solomon Howe, of the class of ’77; yet, it is believed, that they all are 
deceased. Dr. Kellogg died, Aug. 13th, 1843, aged 87 years, and Judge 
Gilbert died the present year before the Catalogue was issued, in the 
91st year of his age. The time of the decease of the other two, is not 
known.—— The Rev. Mr. Ainsworth is in the 89th year of his age. 
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Congregational Churches and 


NOTES RESPECTING THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
AND CHURCHES OF CARROLL COUNTY. 


There are in the County of Carroll, fourteen towns. In five of these, 
viz: Chatham, Albany, Eaton, Freedom and Brookfield, there never have 
been any Congregational Churches. In the other nine towns there are 
eleven Congregational churches, viz: 1 in Conway, 1 in Effingham, 1 in 
Moultonboro’, 1 in Ossipee, 2 in Sandwich, 1 in Tamworth, 1 in Tufton- 
borough, 1 in Wakefield, 2 in Wolfborough. The churches in Sand- 
wich North and Tuftonborough, are very small and feeble. There are 
at present five settled Pastors in the County, viz: one in each of the 
towns of Moultonborough, Ossipee, Sandwich, Wolf borough and Tam- 
worth. There are also éwo supplies, the Rev. Mr. Barker of Wakefield, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hall at Wolf borough Bridge. Some have been for the 
year past without even a stated supply, viz: those of Conway, Effing- 
ham and Tuftonborough, though some efforts are now making to settle 
Pastors over the two former churches. There never have been settled 
within the bounds of this County but seventeen Congregational ministers, 
viz: 4 in Conway, 3 in Moultonborough, 2 in Ossipee, 3 in Sandwich, 
3 in Wolf borough, and 2in Wakefield. Of these sixteen, only six are 
known to be dead, ten are still living. 

Conway.—Having been licensed, the Rev. Dr. Porter preached a short 
time at Blue Hill, Me. In Sept., 1773, he was ordained at New Durham. 
July 26th, 1776, he was appointed Chaplain of the Regiment, command- 
ed by Col. Joshua Wingate, went through the wilderness to Mount Inde- 
pendence, on Lake Champlain, lived with the soldiers and shared in their 
privations and sufferings, and was in the service five or six months. 
He lefi New Durham in 1777, and settled in Conway in the year 1778, 
when the country was new. Dr. Porter, by an arrangement with his 
people, left preaching at Conway in 1814, though he never was dismissed 
till death terminated his labors, having been Pastor fifty-seven years. He 
preached at Fryeburg, Me.,a number of years. He died at his resi- 
dence in Conway, November, 1836, in the 92nd year of his age, his 
mental powers, especially his memory, having become much impaired. 
He was a man naturally of a very strong and clear intellectual capacity, 
able as a preacher, and highly upright and Christian-like as a man. His 
theology was taken in its form more from the Bible than human sys- 
tems. Besides, it is said of him, that he used to labor by day and write 
his sermons by night—not by the light of a lamp or candle, but by 
pitch-wood light, as he was poor, and his people were unable to afford 
him much support. He received the degree of Doctor in Divinity at 
Dartmouth and Harvard Colleges in the same year, 1814. 

A.few of Dr. Porter’s sermons were published, viz: one preached at 
Concord, before the Legislature, June, 1804; one at Conway, on the 
death of General Washington, in 1800; and one on the 4th of July, 
1811; perhaps others. 

Dr. Porter married, December, 1773, for his first wife, Sarah Stetson, 
daughter of Capt. James Stetson of Portsmouth. They were the pa- 
rents of thirteen children, viz: Nathaniel, Sarah, Tobias, Jacob, Mary, 
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Patty Montford, John, Patty Montford, 2nd, Abigail, James, John, 2nd, 
Daniel True, and Stephen, five of them still survive. Mrs. Porter de- 
ceased Feb. 8th, 1810, aged 55 years, and Dr. Porter married for his sec- 
ond wife the widow Phebe Page, Jan. 12th, 1812. 

Rev. Benjamin Glazier Willey was ordained and settled as colleague with 
Dr. Porter. He continued eight years Pastor of the Church, and then re- 
moved to Milton, where he continued more than thirteen years, preaching 
the gospel of the blessed God, but was never installed. His successor in 
that place is the Rev. Edward F. Abbott, a graduate at Gilmanton Theo- 
logical Seminary in the year 1846. Mr. Willey was born in Conway, Feb. 
11th, 1796, was the son of Samuel Willey, E'sq., one of the first settlers 
in the town, who lived to the great age of more than ninety-one years. 
He was vigorous and active tillnear his death. He showed that hard 
labor and plain living, which were incident to the early settlers of the 
county, are not unfavorable to longevity and health. Mr. Willey was 
also brother to Capt. Willey, who, with his whole family, were destroy- 
ed on the night of Aug. 28th, 1826, by an avalanche from the White 
Mountains. He married Rachel M. Mitchell of North Yarmouth, Me., 
daughter of Dea. Jacob Mitchell of that place. They have had three 
children, Phebe Mitchell, who died in February, 1844, aged 18 years, 
much endeared to her friends for her numerous virtues; Stuyvesant 
Ten Broeck and Jacob Mitchell, who are still living. Mr. Willey with his 
family, now reside in Gilmanton, having left Milton some months since. 

Rev. Mr. Gannett was the son of Dea. Matthew Gannett of Tamworth. 
He was the son of Seth, who was the son of Joseph, that settled in 
Bridgewater, who was the son of Joseph, who was the son of Matthew 
Gannett, who was born in England in 1618, came early to this country, 
settled first in Hingham, Ms., and thence soon removed to Scituate. 
He studied theology for a time at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
but did not graduate. Since he left Conway, he has preached at Edgar- 
town, on Martha’s Vineyard, and at other places in the vicinity of Boston, 
but has not been settled. 

The immediate successor of Rev. Mr. Gannett, was the Rev. John 
Wilde. We studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, and 
had been settled at Grafton, Ms., previous to his going to Conway. He 
is now settled at Falmouth, Me. 

Errinenam.—After the dismission of Rev. Mr. Burt, the church was 
for some time destitute of stated preaching. The Rev. Thomas Jame- 
son, afterwards minister of Scarboro’, Me., supplied them for several 
years while Preceptor of the Academy. Subsequently the Rev. John 
Mordough preached for them as a stated supply. Afterwards he was 
settled at Saccarappa, Me., and is now preaching at Amesbury Mills, Ms. 
Rev. James Doldt, now of N. Wolf boro’, supplied here for a time. 

Mov.tronzoro’.—The Congregational’ church was embodied, March 
12th, 1777, and Rev. Mr. Perley supplied the pulpit one or two years 
previous to his settlement, and but a few months afterwards. He was b. 
July 22nd, 1742, and ordained over the church at Seabrook, Jan. 31st, 
1765, and dismissed May 22nd, 1775. He studied divinity with Rev. 
George Leslie, and married Hephzibah Fowler of Ipswich, Ms. After 
leaving Moultonboro’, he was installed at Groton, N. H., in 1779, where 
he remained about five years ; at Gray, Me., 1784, and continued there in 
office until 1791, and died Nov. 28th, 1831, aged 89. 


‘ 
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Rev. Mr. Shaw was the son of Edward Shaw, of Hampton. His moth- 
er’s name, before marriage, was Ruth Fellows. She was of Salisbury, Ms. 
Mr. Shaw’s grand-father’s name, as well as his great-grand-father’s name, 
was Edward. The latter, it is said, came from England and settled in 
Hampton ; and a descendant in the fifth generation now lives on the 
same spot where the first Mr. Shaw fixed his place of residence, and 
the house is now standing and inhabited, in which the Rev. Mr. Shaw 
was born one hundred years ago. Mr. Shaw preached in Moultonboro’ 
fifty-two years before his dismission, and occasionally, six years after- 
wards, During his ministry he solemnized more than 400 marriages. 
He died in 1834, at the age of 87 years and 9 months. Mr. Shaw was 
a man of respectable talents, sound in judgment, modest in deportment, 
and peaceful in his life. He studied divinity with Rev. Ebenezer Flagg 
of Chester, and married for his wife Hannah Moulton of Hampton, 
daughter of John Moulton, who was once an Elder of a Presbyterian 
church in Newburyport. She died, March 26th, 1827, aged 76. They 
had seven children, viz: Abigail, John M., Jeremiah, a Deacon of the 
church, Edward, Eunice, Ichabod, who was a physician, an account of 
whom is given in the Repository, Vol. L, on page 73, and Ruth F. Only 
two children, John M., and Jeremiah, survive. But two of Mr. Shaw’s 
written works are known to have been published: one an answer to a 
work written by Ballou, on the Atonement; the other a pamphlet enti- 
tled “Great is the Mystery of Godliness.” 

Rev. Mr. Dodge’s tather’s name was George, as was also his grand- 
father’s. His mother’s maiden name was Mary Cleaves. She was from 
Beverly, and her mother was a Pearly from Boxford. He fitted for 
college at Atkinson Academy under the instruction of the Hon. John 
Vose. He studied divinity with Rev. Drs. Manassah Cutler, Abiel Ab- 
bott and Samuel Worcester, settled in the ministry in the First Parish 
in Haverhill, Ms., Dec. 2tst, 1808, and was dismissed from that people, 
June 138th, 1827. 

Mr. Dodge married, March Ist, 1809, for his first wife, Mary Shats- 
well of Ipswich, whose father’s name was Nathaniel, and whose great- 
grand-father came to this country from England. They had two chil- 
dren, Nathaniel Shatswell and Mary Elizabeth. They adopted a child 
which they named Lydia Ann Dodge. The son has been liberally edu- 
eated, and is by profession an Instructor of youth. He is married to 
Emily Pomroy, daughter of Lemuel Pomroy, Esq., of Pittsfield, Ms., 
where he now resides. 

Mr. Dodge’s first wife deceased, July 31st, 1829, and he married, March 
29th, 1831, for his second wife, Martha Hubbard of Sandwich, whose 
father’s name was John Hubbard. Mr. Dodge has published a “Second 
Centennial Sermon on the Landing of our Forefathers,” 1820; and also 
occasionally pieces in periodicals. 

OsstpEE.—Rev. Mr. “rnold studied divinity in part with the Rev. Mr. 
Ward of Plymouth, and supplied for a time at Bristol and Loudon. He 
is the author of two publications on Baptism, and one or two others. Af- 
ter being at Ossipee a few years, a difficulty arose in respect to his mor- 
al character, and he withdrew from the ministry. He then read law, 
and is supposed to be in its practice in some of the Western States. 
He married a daughter of Dea. Grover of Atkinson. 

The given name of the Rev. John Searle Winter’s father was Benjamin, 
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whose native place was Newburyport. His mother’s name was Hannah 
Searle, daughter of William Searle. He studied divinity with Rev. Drs. 
Parish of Newbury, (Byfield,) Ms., and Wood of Boscawen. He was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the Hopkinton Association, June 25th, 
1825, and labored in Danbury and vicinity till March, 1831, having been 
ordained to the work of an Evangelist, the last Wednesday in April, 
1828, by the Hopkinton Association. He labored also as acting Pastor 
of the Congregational church in Bristol six years, ending March 6th, 
1837. He commenced his ministerial services in Ossipee, March 12th, 
1837, and was installed Pastor, Nev. 8th, 1837. He was married to 
Elizabeth Webster of Salisbury, Sept. 28th, 1818, by whom he has had 
five children, four of whom are still living. 

Between the dismission of Mr. Arnold and the employment of Mr. 
Winter, the pulpit at Ossipee was supplied by various Congregational 
preachers, 

Sanpwicu.—The Congregational church at Sandwich was formed 
August, 1814, through the instrumentality of the Rev. William Cogs- 
well, a missionary sent from the Massachusetts Missionary Society to 
preach in Sandwich and vicinity. An interesting revival of religion 
commenced with his labors, which resulted in the conversion of many, 
and the establishment of a church, which has lived and flourished. 
The church, at its formation, consisted of 13 members. Others were 
soon added so as to make 27 in the whole, and the revival continued. 
Mr. Cogswell’s mission closed in September. From that time to the 
settlement of Mr. Smith, the church and society were favored, most of 
the time, with the services of missionaries or stated supplies. 

Rev. David Page Smith was the son of the Rev. David Smith of Mere- 
dith. After leaving Sandwich, he was settled at Newfield, Me., and is now 
happily settled as the Pastor of the Evangelical Church in Greenfield in 
this State. Having preached as a stated supply for about six years, he 
was installed Pastor, May 8th, 1845. 

Rev. Mr. Leach was the son of Levi Leach of Bridgewater, Ms: He 
studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover. When ordained, 
he was sick so as to be confined to the house, and the ordaining servi- 
ces, as Ordaining Prayer and Imposition of Hands, Charge and Right 
Hand of Fellowship, were performed in a private house ; the other ser- 
vices on the occasion, as sermon, prayers and address, were in the 
Meeting-house. After dismission from Sandwich, Mr. Leach was in- 
stalled over the church at Meredith village, Nov. 23rd, 1842, and still 
continues their Pastor He married Elizabeth Thompson, daughter of 
Stephen Thompson of Heath, Ms., Feb. 25th, 1833. Their children are 
Elizabeth Hervey, Lucy Ann and Clara Amelia. Mr. Leach has publish- 
ed some Reports of Benevolent Societies, and also occasionally pieces in 
different periodicals. 

The Rev. Mr. Holmes, previously, to commencing his studies for the 
ministry, officiated as a lay-missionary in Boston.. After concluding to 
engage in the ministry, he pursued preparatory studies at Gilmanton 
Academy until 1839, when he entered Gilmanton Theological Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1842. He was licensed to preach by the Hop- 
kinton Association of ministers in June of that year. Immediately after 
leaving the Seminary, he commenced preaching at Sandwich, and was 
soon ordained. The ordination sermon was delivered by the Rev. Prof. 
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Rood. Mr. Holmes married Sarah Preston of Dorchester, Ms., by whom 
he has five children. 

Tamwortu.—The following history of the Rev. Mr. Hidden is found 
written on the marble slab over his tomb: 

“Rev. Samuel Hidden died Feb. 13, 1837, aged 77 years, and in the 
46th year of his ministry. 

He was born at Rowley, Mass., Feb. 22, 1760. Graduated at Dart- 
month College in August, and licensed to preach in October, 1791. 
Ordained upon a rock, Pastor of the Congregational church in Tam- 
worth, to which were added, during his ministry, 503. 

As a Christian, he was meek and humble, active, faithful, and devoted, 
with a heart and hand of expansive benevolence and hospitality. 

He was a patron of literature, the friend and instructor of youth, and 
through life a distinguished lover of sacred music. 

In preaching the gospel, his promptness, zeal, plainness, happy illus- 
tration, and meltings of heart for immortal souls, rendered him beloved 
and respected by all. 

His long day was literally and cheerfully spent in the service of his 
Lord and Master, and the hope of being soon with his Saviour, God, 
inspired his triumphant exclamation in death, “Just draw back the veil, 
and [ am there,” and tuned his enchanting lyre for the last song, 

“Angels, roll the rock away ! 
Death yield up the mighty prey !” 
Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.” 

Mr. Hidden’s remains lie interred near the meeting house in which he 
had preached almost half a century, and which has undergone but very 
little change in its inward structure since it was first erected. Near his 
grave also is the remarkable rock on which he was ordained, just before 
the meeting house was built, around which, at his ordination, were seated 
the former inhabitants of the town of ‘Tamworth and vicinity. 

Rev. Mr. Hidden studied divinity with Rev. Isaac Smith of Gilman 
ton, who also preached his ordination sermon. When he came to Tam- 
worth the country was new, the roads extremely bad, the inhabitants 
few, scattered, and poor. He was the first minister of any denomina- 
tion that settled in the town, and almost the first that preached there. It 
was not until many years after he settled in Tamworth, that a chaise or 
any other carriage was seen in which people rode to meeting or jour- 
neyed. When, at length, the first chaise passed through the town, it 
was published in the newspapers. 

Mr. Hidden was married Nov. 29th, 1792, to Betsey Price, daughter 
of William Price of Gilmanton. The children of Mr. Hidden were five ; 
only one of whom is now living, viz; Dea. William P. Hidden of Tam- 
worth, now an officer of the church to which his father preached. Here 
it may be noticed, that in three of the Congregational churches in this 
small County, there are three officiating deacons, all sons of the 
ministers who preached in these towns about half a century each, viz: 
Dea. Piper of Wakefield, Dea. Shaw of Moultonboro’, and Dea. Hidden 
of Tamworth. This may be one evidence that God establishes his cove- 
nant with parents and their seed after them—that he is a covenant- 
keeping God. 


The labors of Mr. Hidden were abundant. During the first years of 
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his ministry, his field was almost unbounded. There were but tour 
Congregational ministers beside himself in all this part of the then Straf- 
ford County, now the County of Carroll, viz: Rev. Mr. Shaw of Moul- 
tenboro’, Rev. Mr. Allen of Wolfboro’, Rev. Mr. Piper of Wakefield, and 
Rev. Dr. Porter of Conway. There were but two Congregational minis- 
ters also at this time on this part of Maine, adjoining New Hampshire, 
viz: Rev. Mr. Rolfe of Parsonsfield, and Rev. Mr. Fessenden of Frye- 
burg. There were but few ministers of any denomination besides these, 
in all the region in New Hampshire between lake Winnipisiogee and the 
White Mountains, and in the Western border of Me. Most of the other 
ininisters in those days around Mr. Hidden were men of retirement and 
study, and did not wish to travel much from their own towns; but Mr. 
Hidden’s benevolent heart could not rest while he saw the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country, scattered “as sheep upon the mountains, 
having no shepherd.” At this sight, “ his soul was stirred within him ;” 
and as Paul declared, that as far as was in him, he determined “to 
preach the gospel to them that were at Rome also;” so with Mr. Hidden, 
“his spirit had no rest” until he had proclaimed salvation, not only to 
those perishing around him in New Hampshire, but in Maine also. Mr. 
Hidden was undoubtedly the most popular, efficient, and successful min- 
ister of his day in all the region of country which is now included in 
Carroll County. 

The Rev. William Lewis Buffett was born in Greenwich, Ct., April 22nd, 
1799. He studied Theology at Andover, where he graduated, Jan., 
1823. October 7th, 1833, he was married to the widow Mary Maria 
Pratt. His father is the Rev. Platt Buffett, who was 35 years Pastor 
of the Congregational church in Greenwich, Stanwich Parish, Ct., where, 
in advanced life, having resigned his pastoral charge, he now resides. 

His grand-father, on his father’s side, was Isaac Buffett, a military 
officer in the Revolutionary Army. He was killed at Smithtown, Long 
Island, when at the head of his troops under his command; he attacked 
a numerous body of tories, (soldiers fighting against their country,) on 
their retreat froma predatory excursion, in which his own dwelling, 
amongst others, had been robbed. His ancestors, on his father’s side, 
came originally from France. They were Huguenots, who, being driven 
from that country by Catholic persecution, settled on Long Island. His 
grand-father, on his mother’s side, was the late Rev. Isaac Lewis, D. D., 
who, a few years since, deceased at his residence in West Greenwich, 
Ct. He was chaplain in the Revolutionary Army, and was extensively 
known, respected, and beloved by the clergymen of our country in his 
day. He died at an advanced age. 

Mrs. Buffett’s father was Jacob Latimer of Hartford,Ct. Her mother’s 
maiden name was Mary Mather. She was a descendant of the venera- 
ble Cotton Mather, and is also a cousin of the Rev. Dr. Cooley of Gran- 
ville, Ms. 

After leaving the Seminary at Andover, Mr. Buffett labored as a stated 
supply at Farmington, Me., and in Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. In 1825, 
he was settled Pastor of the church in Atwater, Ohio, and was dismissed 
in 1833; after this, for some time he preached in Stowe and Ruggles, in 
in the same State. He is now laboring in Sylvania and La Sale, Ohio, 
where the Lord has recently poured out his Spirit and greatly blessed 
his labors. 
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The Rev. Mr. Blake was born in Pittsfield, N. H., Aprii 17th, 1800. 
His father’s name was Enoch Blake; born in Hampton Falls. He was 
the son of Jeremiah Blake, who was the son of Joshua Blake, who was 
born in the township of Hampton, then embracing the present towns of 
North Hampton, Hampton, Hampton Falls, Seabrook, South Hampton, 
and Kensington. 

His father, in his youth, attended the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Langdon, who had been previously President of Cambridge College. 
His mother was Hannah Eastman of Kensington. 

In the spring of 1822, the Rev. Mr. Blake commenced study prepara- 

tory to admission to College; but his health failing him, he entered on 
the study of Medicine, in 1823, with William Prescott, M. D., of Gil- 
manton. He attended Medical Lectures at Brunswick, Me. and Hanover, 
and received the degree of M. D., at Dartmouth College, in 1826, Soon 
after, he commenced the practice of Medicine in his native town, and 
after a practice of ten years, left his profession, and entered the Gilman- 
ton Theological Seminary, where he graduated in 1838. He was li- 
censed to preach the gospel, by the Deerfield Association, in January 
of the same year. 
After laboring several months as a stated supply at Gilmanton Iron 
Works, he was settled as Pastor over the church at Wolfborough. He 
commenced his labors in Tamworth in September, 1842. Mr. Blake 
married a daughter of the late John Carroll, Esq. of Pittsfield. 

WakerieLp. The Rev. Mr. Piper was the son of Josiah Piper of Ac- 
ton, Ms., fitted for college with the Rev. Mr. Swift of that place, studied 
theology with the Rev. Mr. Adams, his father’s minister, and preached a 
few years at Wellfleet, and in other places, in Massachusetts. He was 
settled by the town of Wakefield, but in consequence of opposition in 
various ways, the contract was broken in the course of a few years, and 
he was deprived of his regular support. He, nevertheless, retained his 
— relation to the church, and supplied the pulpit a part of the time. 

or several years, he performed more or less Missionary service under 
the patronage of the New Hampshire Missionary Society, in Maine 
and New Hampshire. He was greatly afflicted with the asthma during 
the latter part of his life, and not able to preach much. 

Mr. Piper was married to Mary Cutts, daughter of Hon. Edward Cutts 
of Kittery, Me., by whom he had eight children, three only survive. Ed- 
ward C., the only son living, is a Deacon of the Congregational church. 
He married in the year 1802, for a second wife, Sarah Little, daughter of 
pend Rev. Daniel Little of Kenebunk, Me., who deceased in the year 

7. 
Mr. Piper was very much respected as a minister and a citizen, and 
‘was instrumental in promoting the cause of education, morals and gen- 
eral prosperity in the place. He died suddenly of a disease of the 
heart, May 17th, 1835, in the 79th year of his age. 

The Rev. Mr. Nichols was the son of Samuel Nichols of Boston, after- 
wards of South Reading, Ms. He pursued his preparatory studies at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated at the Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, in 1826. He was licensed by the Hancock and Penobscot As- 
sociation in 1825, and was ordained as an Evangelist at South Reading, 
by the Andover Association, June 5th, 1827. After his dismission at 
Wakefield, he preached as a stated supply more than three years at 
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Franklin, and was installed at Burrington, Sept. 20th, 1837, aud dismiss- 
ed, Dec. Ist, 1842. He died suddenly of an erysipelas affection, January 
5th, 1844. 

Mr. Nichols married Mary Burdett, daughter of Michael Burdett of 
South Reading. They had eight children, five of whom are living, viz. 
Samuel Hopkins, James, Daniel Furber, Martha Hale, and John Hayes. 
Mrs. Nichols still survives. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Barker was the son of Samuel Barker, whose fath- 
er’s name also was Samuel. Mr. Barker’s mother’s name before mar- 
riage was Betsey Rogers, daughter of Maj. Rogers, an officer in the Rev- 
olutionary Army, and a lineal descendant of John Rogers the Martyr. 
Mr. Barker prepared for college at the Academies in Hebron and Bridg- 
tonin Maine. Immediately atter graduating at college, he went tothe 
Theological Seminary, Andover, and graduated there in 1825. He was 
licensed by the Hopkinton Association of Ministers, and was ordained in 
1826, as Pastor of the church in Mendon, South Parish, which is now 
incorporated into a town by the name of Blackstone, and remained there 
five years. He was then dismissed, and hired as a stated supply, April, 
1835, at Wakefield, where he still continues. 

Mr. Barker married Catharine Knight, who was daughter of Caleb 
Knight, Esq., of Boscawen. He was born at Newburyport, and his 
mother’s name was Sarah Coffin, whose father was Maj. Joshua Coffin of 
Newbury, and whose mother was a Bartlett, aunt te Hon. William Bart- 
lett. Rev. Charles Coffin, D. D., President of Greenville College, Tenn., 
was connected with this branch of the Coffin family. The children of 
Mr. Barker are four, three sons and one daughter. 

Wotrsoroven.—The Rev. Mr. Allen was licensed to preach the 
gospel, June 11th, 1792, and the License was written on parchment, and 
is still preserved by his friends in Wolfboro’. He died suddenly, of 
apoplexy, July 27th, 1806, after a ministry of nearly fourteen years. He 
preached on the day of his death, which was the Sabbath. Having re- 
tired to bed, Sabbath evening, he soon complained of being unwell, and 
desired his wife to arise and get him some water; but on returning to the 
bed, she found him dead. His age was 60. His wife died Jan. 25th, 1819. 

In the year 1796, he was married to Betsey Furnald, daughter of Dea. 
James Fernald of Elliot, Me. They were the parents of six children, 
and their names were Lois, Sarah, Betsey Ann, Ebenezer, David Tappan, 
and Alpheus Spring. Mr. Allen was a good scholar and a respectable 
preacher. After receiving his degree of Arts, he spent some years in 
teaching. 

After Mr. Allen’s death, the church became almost extinct. There 
was but little Congregational preaching for many years, and most of its 
members removed to other places or died. ‘Ten or twelve years since, 
a small Congregational church was organized at Wolf boro’ Bridge, and 
the Instructors in the Academy and others preached to the people till 
1838, when the Rev. Jeremiah Blake was settled as the successor of Mr. 
Allen after a lapse of thirty-two years. His ordination sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. Prof. Warner. A revival of religion occurred 
the winter and spring following, not only in Wolfboro’, but also in al- 
most all the neighboring towns. As the fruits of this revival, a Congre- 
— church was organized at North Wolfboro’, and another at Tuf- 
tonboro’. 
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The Rev. Mr. Hall is the son of ‘Timothy Ware Hall, now of Windsor, 
Vt., 76 years of age. He fitted for College at Kimball Union Academy, 
and Amherst Academy, Ms. He studied divinity at the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, and graduated there in 1832. After supply- 
ing the desk in the Seminary Chapel during one vacation, he went to 
Hopkinton, Ms., and preached till June, 1833, when he was ordained as 
colleague with the Rev. Nathaniel Howe. He was dismissed in May, 
1838; and took charge of the High School in Hopkinton one year. After 
this he resided in Andover till April, 1843, when he was invited to take 
charge of the Academy at Wolfboro’ Bridge. This connection he sus- 
tained for two years, preaching to the people at the same time on the 
Sabbath. In the spring of 1845, he devoted himself exclusively to the 
duties of the Pastoral office with the church in Wolf boro’, and encour- 
aged the society to build a meeting house. This was deemed essential 
to their existence and prosperity. Mr. Hall obtained for this object, by 
solicitation in Boston, nearly $250. With this encouragement, the house 
was erected and finished outside. In this state it continued a year, for 
want of means to finish it. But by some accumulation of strength at 
home, and the hope of some farther aid from abroad, the work was re- 
sumed in August, 1846, under contract of being completed the present 
mouth, October. The accomplishment of this enterprise will be of vast 
importance to the cause of religion in this place, and to the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Hall in this work, are the church and society greatly 
indebted. 

June 19th, 1833, Mr. Hall was married to Sarah Frances Swift, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Swift of Andover, Ms. They are the parents of four children, 
two sons and two daughters. 

Wo trsoro’, Norts. Rev. James Doldt was the son of Frederick 
Doldt of Groton, Ms. He was licensed by the Hollis Association, and, 
on leaving the Seminary at Gilmanton, supplied one year at Ossipee and 
Effingham. He married Eliza, daughter of Edmund Stevens of Canter- 
bury. 





HOW SCHOLARS ARE MADE. 


The Hon Daniel Webster makes the following pithy remark in relation to 
scholars : 

“Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have no magical power to make 
scholars. In all circumstances, as a man is, under God, the master of his own 
fortune, so is he the maker of hisown mind. The Creator has so constituted 
the human intellect, that it can grow only by its own action, and by its own 
action it most certainly and necessarily grows. Every man must, therefore, 
in an important sense, educate himself. His books and teachers are but helps; 
the work is his. A man is not educated uctil he has the ability to summon, in 
case of emergency, al! his mental power in vigorous exercise to effect his pro- 
posed object. It is not the man who has seen most, or who has read most, who 
can do this ; such an one is in danger of being borne down like a beast of bur- 
den, by an overioaded mass of other men’s thoughts. Nor is it the man who 
can boast merely of native vigor and capacity. The greatest of all warriors 
that went to the seige of ‘Troy, had the pre-eminence not because nature had 
given him the most strength, and he carried the largest bow, but because self- 
discipline taught him how to bend it.” 
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NOTICE OF THE NORTHERN ACADEMY OF ARTS ANP 
SCIENCES. 


An account of the origin of the Academy, and the reasons for its es- 
tablishment, are given in the “First Annual Report of the Curators” 
of the Institution. They are as follows: 


“For some time, it had been the opinion of those who had reflected 
on the subject, that an Institution of the kind was needed in this part 
of the country, to aid in increasing in the community, a taste for Litera- 
ture and Science. As the means of knowledge in our large cities, and 
at our old literary establishments cannot be enjoyed here, something as 
a substitute should be provided. To supply this want in part, it was 
thought, that a Literary and Scientific Association, answering, in some 
measure, the purposes of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Boston Society of Natural 
History, might be formed in this vicinity, whose radiating influence 
would be favorable and salutary. It would bring learned men in contact 
with each other, furnish an opportunity for exchanging views on great 
and important subjects, and operate as a stimulus to exertion in the 
pursuits of science. It would also become a bond of union and fellow- 
ship, and enable those thus associated to publish the results of their in- 
quiries and investigations, for the benefit of others. 

Accordingly, after consultation and correspondence, a number of gen- 
tlemen from Vermont, Massachusetts and this State, assembled in Hano- 
ver, at the study of President Lord, June 24th, 1841, for the purpose of 
forming, if it should be deemed expedient, a Society of the above de- 
scription. The Meeting was organized by choosing Professor Adams, 
of Dartmouth College, Chairman, and Professor Alpheus Crosby, Scribe. 
After suitable deliberation on the subject, and the opinion of all present 
had been expressed, a vote was passed to form such a Society as had 
been contemplated. A constitution was then prepared and adopted, 
officers were elected, and the Academy immediately went into operation. 
A number of individuals, at that time, were elected as Fellows, Corres- 
ponding or Honorary Members, and others since, from time to time, have 
been elected as such. 

In accepting their appointment, the members have uniformly expressed 
their cordial approbation of the establishment of the Academy, and 
pledged their co-operation in promoting the interests of the Institution. 
We here present the views and feelings of five of them, who have de- 
ceased since ,the formation of the Academy, viz., the Hon. Samuel C. 
Allen of Northfield, Ms., the Hon. Elijah Paine, LL. D. of Williamstown, 
Vt., Daniel Oliver, M. D., LL. D. of Cambridge, Ms., the Hon. Joshua 
Darling of Henniker, and Luke Howe, M. D. of Jaffrey. In Mr. Allen’s 
communication, he remarks, “I am glad to learn, that an Institution of 
this character has been established in the interior of the country, and I 
am particularly pleased with its location at Hanover, where it can receive 
the best facilities and aids for promoting its objects.” 
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“There is a natural bond of union and sympathy between those who 
cultivate the sciences, and associations among them have done much to 
quicken the spirit of inquiry and encourage individual effort, and have 
been of great public bene&tt by preserving not only the new inventions 
and discoveries, which from time to time, are made in the different 
branches of Science, but important facts essential to their ulterior im- 
provement.” 

“Tt is important, too, as I apprehend, that the men of study and 
thought should bring out the results of their inquiries, touching the great 
economical and social interests ef the people, with the demonstrations 
on which they rest, and an association most connected with agriculture, 
and farthest removed from the bias of artificial interests would be most 
likely toreach the truths essential to the general welfare and happiness.” 

“J am much obliged by the honor conferred on me by the Academy, 
and shall be happy, as far as may be in my power, to co-operate with 
them in the furtherance of the high objects of its institution. I only 
add assurances of my earnest wishes for its success.” 

Judge Paine says, “It gave me great pleasure to learn, that such a 
society was organized, and I doubt not, that it will do much good, My 
advanced age will be an excuse, should I fail to make contributions to 
the doings of the Society.” 

Dr. Oliver, after mentioning his illness as an apology for not replying 
to the notice of his appointment at an earlier date, adds, “ Permit me to 
say that I accept the proffered honor with sincere pleasure and gratitude, 
though” (alluding to the anticipated termination of life) “without the 
slightest expectation that I shall ever be of any service to it, in accom- 
plishing the important ends of its formation.” 

Judge Darling writes, “I duly appreciate the honor conferred in elect- 
ing me an Honorary Member of the Northern Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The nature and object of said Academy as defined by its 
Constitution which accompanies the notice, meets my approval and shall 
receive my hearty co-operation.” 

Dr. Howe, in his communication, after speaking upon the importance 
of making all possible advances in the Arts and Sciences, adds, “I like 
your movement in instituting the Northern Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. It will undoubtedly reflect good on the College, as well as pro- 
mote the declared object of the Academy. I hope to be able to be pres- 
ent at its meeting, a year from next week, and, in the meantime, will do 
what in me lies to promote its interests.” 

Such is the testimony of these men, distinguished for talents, attain- 
ments, and virtues, in respect to the importance of the Academy, and 
the propriety of its being established at Hanover. 

Immediately after the Society was organized, the Curators prepared 
and adopted a cede of By-Laws, which was read at the Annual Meeting 
of the Academy and approved. Since then, meetings of the Curators 
have been held, at which important subjects have been considered, ard 
the usual business devolving upon them, transacted. The Academy, too, 
has had several meetings, at which essays or dissertations have been 
read and criticised. Conversation and discussions, also, on literary and 
scientific subjects have been held, and found profitable.” 

“The object of the Academy,” as it is expressed in the second article of 
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the Constitution, “shall be the cultivation of the Arts and Sciences, 
with a view to the interest and happiness of mankind.” 

In the By-Laws it is declared, “The Curators shall hold a stated 
meeting on the first Monday of every month ;”. “The Academy shall 
meet for business on the first and third Mondays of every month during 
the term time of Dartmouth College, at the place and hour notified by 
the Recording Secretary.” 

The remaining part of the First Report is occupied in giving a further 
account of the doings of the Academy, and a brief notice of some of 
the Learned Societies in Europe, and of all the Learned Societies in the , 
United States, to the time the Report was written. 

The Second Report, besides giving a detailed aecount of the transac- 
tions of the Academy for the year, discusses the manner in which the 
object of the Institution may be accomplished. Four methods are pro- 
posed. 1. The establishment of a Library. 2. The establishment of a 
Museum, 3. The prosecution of literary and scientific researches. And 
4, The publication of the results of literary and scientific inquiries. 

The report closes as follows: 

“The United States has become a nation which ranks among the fore- 
most in power, wisdom, industry and enterprise. Would we maintain 
this high elevation, we must attend to all that will enlighten, improve, 
and embellish human society, Every true patriot, as well as every lover 
of mankind, should, therefore, feel deeply interested in whatever pro- 
motes religion and morals, literature, the sciences and the arts. 

Let us in our individual, and in our associated, capacity do what is in 
our power for the good of Society and the world, and thus make it 
manifest that we are alive to all that can purify, ennoble, adorn and 
benefit the great family of man.” 

The Third Report gives merely an account of the operations of the 
Academy for the year, and a statement of its pecuniary condition. The 
Fourth Report, besides presenting a narrative of what the Academy has 
done since the previous Anniversary, gives a brief Biographical Sketch 
of the Hon. Samuel Smith of Peterborough, whose highly valuable col- 
lection of Newspapers is now deposited in the Library of the Academy 
as its own property. This may be considered principally as a gift of the 
children of Mr. Smith, though a partial compensation was _ paid for it. 

To Albert Smith M. D., especially isthe Academy indebted for the bene- 
faction. 

By a vote of the Academy at its last annual meeting, the Editor of the 
New Hampshire Repository was requested to publish in the work an ab- 
stract of the Sketch of Mr. Smith, and of the schedule of the papers, ’ 
which we here with pleasure insert. 

The Hon. Samuel Smith was born at Peterborough, N. H., November 
14th, 1765, and was the youngest of eight children, the late Judge Jere- 
miah Smith of Exeter, béing one of them. His advantages of early 
education were very limited, as there was little opportunity of attending 
school; yet he and all his brothers were greatly benefitted, and probably 
owed a good share of their reputation in Society to the exertions of their 
brother, the Judge, who commenced the practice of law in Peterboro’ 
in 1786, and resided there till 1797. Mr. Smith, the particular subject 
of this notice, commenced mercantile pursuits in Peterboro’ in 1789, 
and being very successful, in three or four years, with an enterprising 
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spirit unexampled in those times, he engaged in almost every kind of 
business in the manufacturing line. In carrying out his plans, he erected 
a building then accounted of Babel dimensions. Referring to this, it is 
said, in the Centennial Address, delivered in Peterboro’, October 24th, 
1839, “In 1793, on the spot now occupied by the Phoenix factory, a 
wooden building, two hundred feet long and two stories high, was 
erected by Samuel Smith, and was the wonder of the country. Mr. 
Smith had in this building a paper-mill, a saw-mill, an oil-mill, a choth- 
ier’s shop, a trip-hammer shop, a wool-carding machine, and a dwelling 
house, This bold step gave the first decided impulse to the manufac- 
turing enterprise of the place.” Mr. Smith was among the earliest 
pioneers in the manufacture of Cotton in Peterboro’, and in the State of 
New Hampshire. He was largely concerned in the first Factory which 
was established in the town in 1810. 

The village, in which are these manufacturing establishments, owes 
its existence and prosperity very much to Mr. Smith. He is represented 
as its founder, in the sentiment which was given from respect to him, 
at the time of the Centennial Celebration of the town. It is as follows: 
“ Hon, Samuel Smith,—whose activity, energy and enterprise, put the 
first wheels in motion, that have rolled this Village on to its present 
flourishing condition.” 

Mr. Smith continued in active business till 1829, when, by a great 

loss which he suffered in the burning of the Phoenix factory, of which 
he was a large proprietor, and by the unfavorable times, he was 
obliged to suspend business, and from that time he was principally oc- 
cupied in accomplishing the favorite object of the last part of his life, 
the collection of newspapers. He devoted eight or ten years at different 
intervals to this employment. His “fits of working,” as he used to call 
them, were often of three or four months duration, in which he labored 
as though no higher object on earth could engage him. He went all 
over the country—he was indefatigable in his research, always begging 
if possible, but paying rather than relinquish any rare collections of pa- 
pers. 
The object Mr. Smith had in view in making this collection, was to 
furnish himself with materials for a political history of his times, say 
from 1789 to 1820. This intention, however, was not seriously enter- 
tained till after his failure in 1829. But age crept upon him—his days 
were finished, and he has left nothing prepared for publication from his 
extensive knowledge and experience on these subjects. 

It must be gratifying to the descendants of Mr. Smith to have this 
collection of papers deposited permanently in this State, where it ought 
to be, and where, too, it may be preserved, and be the means of doing 
much good ; so that should any persons be disposed to carry out his plans 
and designs in writing a history of the early times and political state 
of our country, they might be benefitted peculiarly by his labors. The 
collection is most valuable, and perhaps the most so of any in the country, 
as will appear by the schedule below, except the one of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

Mr. Smith possessed a strong and vigorous mind, well cultivated, and 
very uncommon colloquial powers. In politics, he was a Federalist of 
the old school, and as such he was elected one of the Representatives 
of the State in the 13th Congress of the United States. Mr. Smith’s re- 
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mains are deposited in the village he founded, under a plain granite 
monument with the following inscription : 


Hon. Samuet Smiru, 
Died April 25, 1842, 
Aged 76; 

The Founder of this Village. 


The following is a List of the News-papers, together with the Num- 
ber of Volumes of each paper, collected by Mr. Smith, and now belong- 
ing to the Northern Academy. Some of the Volumes have not a com- 
plete file or set ; but they are all filed, and the numbers wanting are 
specified. A very fewvolumes are duplicates. An account of them is 
here presented in two divisions. The first contains, 722 volumes, un- 
bound ; the second contains 328 volumes, bound—making in the whole 
1,050 volumes. It should be observed, that some of the bound volumes 
contain, each, the numbers of the papers for several years. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


es No. Vols. Papers. No. Vols. 
National gis, 33|Weekly Messenger, Leominster, 1 
Exeter Watchman, 3/Telescope, Leominster, J 
Concord Observer, (a part of thetime {Political Observatory, Walpole, 6 
it was under a different name,) ‘18 New York Examiner, pamplhilet form, 5 
New Hampshire Statesman and State |Unitarian Monitor, 5 
Journal, 9|Columbian Centinel, 62 
Boston Recorder, 15/Christian Register, 14 
Farmer’s Museum, Keene, 7|New England Galaxy, 12 
Boston Courier, semi-weekly, 21|New York Herald, 5 
Independent Chronicle, 62|Washingtonian, 4 
New Hampshire Sentiuel, 5|Weekly Courier and New York In- 
New Hampshire Patriot & State Ga- quirer, 3 
zette, 6] Morning Courier for the Country, 5 
Massachusetts Spy, (was fora time !New York Inquirer for the Country, 4 
called Worcester Magazine,) 52/Statesman, New York, 6 
Farmer’s Cabinet, Amherst, 5|National Journal, Washington, 5 
National Intelligencer, 31|New York Standard & Statesman, 2 
Portsmouth Journal, 17) Massachusetts Journal, 4 
Boston Weekly Messenger, (apart ‘I'ribune, 3 
of the time in a pamphlet form,) 30/Balance, Hudson, 3 
New Hampshire Gazetie, 53) Repertory, 16 
Portsmouth Oracle, 29 Boston Gazette, 6 
Oracle of the Day, 7|New York Spectator, 3 
Niles’ Register, 10| National Advocate. 2 
National Gazette & Literary Register, 6) Hillsboro’ Telegraph, Amherst, 3 
American Traveller, 12) New England Palladium, 32 
United States ‘Telegraph, Extra, 4 Constitutional Telegraph ,semi-weekly7 
Connecticut Courant, 12 Wasp, ] 
Rockingham Gazette, 4\Columbian Informer, Keene, 3 
Globe, Extra, 4) Worcester Magazine, 3 
Congressional Globe, 1) New England Farmer, 8 
Boston Patriot, 6)Portland Advertiser, 4) 
Portland Gazette, 3/Boston Intelligencer and Evening 
Farmer’s Museum, Walpole, 1} Gazette, 2 
Lay Preacher, 2} Monitor, 4 
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Christian Monitor, 2)Oracle, Pos’, 
Statesman, 1'Boston Weekly Magazine, 3 
Making:in the whole, 722 


SECOND DIVISION. 


The following are bound Volumes of Newspapers: 





Papers. No. Vols. Papers. No. Vols. 

Farmer’s Cabinet, commenced Nov. lVerenenl Mirror, Middlebury, 1 

11th, 1802, 28! Vergennes Gazette, I 
Village Messenger, 7| Vermont & New York Advertiser, 
Amherst Herald, 1/United States Gazette, l 
Christian Register, 11|Boston Patriot, l 
New Hampshire Patriot, 22/ National Agis, t 
New Hampshire Statesman&Kegister, 5| Political Observatory, Walpole, 2 
New Hampshire Journal, 5|The American, New York, 1 
Concord Register 1|United States Oracle of the Day, 
New Hampshire Sentinel, 33} Portsmouth, 
Independent Chronicle, 34|Repertory, 6 
Boston Commercial Gazettee, 6 Massachusetts Spy, 27 
Aurora or General Advertiser, Phila- |New York Spectator, 12 

delphia, 5|Balance, 6 
Washingtonian, Windsor, Vt. 3 Boston Gazette, 4 
Vermont Intelligencer & Bellows |Evening Post & General Advertiser, 1 

Falls Advertiser, 5| Massachusetts Gazette, 





Making in the whole, 346 


Besides the above papers, there are in the Library about 1100 bound 
volumes, a large number of files of newspapers bound and unbound—some 
of them quite ancient—more than 4000 pamphlets unbound—many of 
them sermons, orations, speeches, eulogies, histories, discourses or essays 
on scientific subjects, and a large variety of matter in manuscript, bound 
or unbound. Here are to be found a copy of nearly all the publications 
of the different Learned Societies in this country; and also of the pub- 
lications of the various Benevolent Societies, comprising their Annual 
Reports and other publications. A Museum has been commenced and 
a few boxes of shells, minerals, coins, and various kinds of curiosities 
have been presented to the Academy. 

The officers of the Academy for the present year are as follows: 


Hon. Joel Parker, LL. D., President, Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., Vice- 
President; Rev. Roswell Shurtleff, D. D., Rev. Charles B. Haddock, 
D. D., Rev. Phinehas Cook, Prof. Ira Young, Dixi Crosby, M. D., Rev. 
John Richards, D. D., Edmund R. Peaslee, M. D., Prof. Alpheus Crosby, 
Hon. David Peirce, William H. Duncan, Esq.,.Rev. William Cogswell, 
D. D., Ebenezer C. Tracy, M. A., Curators; Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Corres- 
ponding Secretary and Librarian, Prof. Samuel G. Brown, Recording 
Secretary, Daniel Blaisdell, Esq., ‘Treasurer ; Profs. Haddock, Young, and’ 
A. Crosby, Publishing Committee. 
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SKETCHES OF ALUMNI OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
HON. MATTHEW HARVEY. 


MattrHew Harvey was born at Sutton, N. H., June 2lst, 1781. His 
father, whose name was Matthew, was born at Amesbury, Ms., in *the 
year 1750, where his ancestors had resided since their immigration to 
this country. Governor Harvey’s great-grand-father, whose name was 
John, lived and died in Amesbury, Ms.; and his grand-father, whose name 
was Jonathan, removed with his family from Amesbury to Nottingham, 
in this State, where he died about the year 1760. In 1772, his father 
commenced making a farm in Sutton; and, by persevering industry and 
a judicious management of his affairs, he soon found himself in inde- 
pendent circumstances. He was a magistrate, and a devoted Christian ; 
a strict and an uncompromising observer of every religious duty and 
moral obligation. Although firmly established in his own religious faith, 
as a member of the Baptist denomination, he was no bigot. His house 
was always open, and his hospitality extended to all preachers of the 
gospel. His maxim was, “Prove all things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” In his intercourse with men, he shared liberally in their confi- 
dence. Under the present constitution of the State, he was elected the 
first representative from the town to the Legislature, and was annually 
re-elected to the same office, during his life. He died in February, 1799, 
aged 49 years. 

The principal subject of this sketch, was the second son, in a family 
of five sons and two daughters. In consequence of a protracted illness of 
his father, which terminated in his death, he was prevented from making 
the usual preparation for an education at College; but after this event, 
he placed himself under the instruction of that pious and good man, the 
Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D., of Boscawen, who, during his life, did proba- 
bly more according to his means, to promote the education of young 
men, than almost any other man. Here he remained till he was prepared 
to enter Dartmouth College. He graduated in 1806, and immediately af- 
terwards, commenced the study of law in the office of the Hon. John 
Harris, of Hopkinton. He was admitted to practice at the Hillsborough 
bar, in September, 1809, and commenced _ business in Hopkinton, where 
he continued to practice till 1830. 

In 1814, he was elected a representative to the Legislature, and was 
annually re-elected to the same office, for seven years, successively, 
the last three of which, he was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Next after this, he was four years a representative in Congress. 
In 1825, he was elected a member of the Senate, in the State Legisla- 
ture, and was re-elected the two following years. During these three 
years, he was President of the Senate. The next two years, he was 
a member of the Executive Council ; and in 1830, he was elected Gov- 
ernor of the State. From 1814, to 1830, exclusive, and without inter- 
ruption, he held some public office, to which he was annually elected, 
by the voluntary suffrages of the people, except the four years he was 
in Congress, when each election was for two years. And although his 
election was sometimes contested with that untiring zeal, which so often 
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characterizes popular elections, but which so suddenly subsides, when 
the election is made, it is believed his friends were never defeated, as 
he was always the successful candidate. In 1830, and while he was 
Governor, he was appointed District Judge of the United States, for the 
District of New Hampshire, which office he now holds. 

Judge Harvey was the first Governor of this State, who recommended, 
in his message to the Legislature, the abolishment of imprisonment for 
debt; and although public opinion at that time, was not prepared for so 
important a change; yet in 1840, an act was passed to take effect in 
March, 1841, to abolish imprisonment for debt on all contracts made 
after that time. 

in September, 1811, he was married to Margarette Rowe, of Newbury- 
port, Ms., by whom he had two children. Frederick Rowe was born, 
August, 1812; graduated at Union College in 1834; studied medicine 
with Dr. Brinsmade of Troy, N. Y.; attended medical lectures at Hano- 
ver, Albany, and at Philadelphia where he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine; and he is now settled, and in practice, as a physician, 
at Clinton, in the Parish of East Feliciana, in the State of Louisiana. 
Margarette Elizabeth was born, Jan., 1815, and died, September, 1836. 

He is a member, and has veen President, of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society ; an honorary member of the Northern Academy of Arts 
and Sciences ; and a member of the Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists. 


PARKER NOYES, ESQ. 


Parker Noyes was born in South Hampton, Nov. 18th, 1776. His 
father was the Rev. Nathaniel Noyes, who was nearly 38 years minister 
of that town, born, Aug. 12th, 1735, graduated at the College of New 
Jersey, 1759, ordained, Feb. 23rd, 1763, dismissed, Dec. 8th, 1801, and 
died at Newbury, 1810, aged 75 years. His paternal grand-father was 
Dea. Parker Noyes of Newburyport, who was the son of Dea. William 
Noyes of Newburyport, who was the son of Rev. James Noyes, first 
minister of Newbury, Ms. His mother’s name was Sarah, daughter of 
Joshua Noyes, of Byfield Parish, in Newbury, Ms. 

Mr. Noyes prepared for College at Dummer Academy, Byfield. He 
commenced preparation in the year 1789, under the tuition of the cele- 
brated Samuel Moody, and continued under his instruction until he, by 
reason of age, left the school. Mr. Moody was an excellent preceptor, 
had a remarkable talent for governing a school, and could speak Latin 
as readily, and more accurately, than English. After Mr. Moody left 
the school, it was suspended foratime. Soon after, the Rev. Isaac 
Smith took charge of it, Mr. Noyes attended it again, and remained 
there until September, 1792, when he went to Dartmouth College, and 
entered the Freshmen class. He was a member of College until August, 
1796, when he with his class graduated. In 1797, he became an assist- 
ant to the Rev. Isaac Smith, in Dummer Academy, and was in that situa- 
tion about a year. In November, 1798, he commenced the study of law 
in the office of Thomas W. Thompson, Esq., in Salisbury, N. H., and was 
admitted to the bar, September, 1801. In December, 1801, he began the 
practice of law in Warner, then in the County of Hillsborough, and 
remained there till May, 1803, when he removed to Salisbury, and went 
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into partnership, in the practice of law, with the Hon. Thomas W. 
Thompson. The partnership continued until Mr. Thompson went to 
Congress, and withdrew from the practice of law. He continued the 
business in the same office that Mr. Thompson had before occupied, 
until the year 1825, when his health and strength failed so entirely, that 
he was obliged to relinquish the practice of law and every other em- 
ployment that required much exercise of mind. Sinee that time he has 
been somewhat employed in agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. Noyes has never, like many, been an office-seeker. He was once 
appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of Jndicature, but declined 
the appointment. He represented the town of Franklin in the Legisla- 
ture in 1829, and was Solictor for the County from 1812 to 1817. 

In June, 1805, Mr. Noyes married Ellen, daughter of Dea. Thompson 
of Newburyport, by whom he had two children—Horace, who now 
resides in Franklin, and Isabella, who died at the age of five years. 
Mrs. Noyes deceased, March, 1827. January, 1828, he married Anne, 
daughter of Capt. Greenleaf Clark of Newburyport, by whom he had 
one child, a daughter, who died when about two years of age. 


HON. SAMUEL FESSENDEN, LL. D. 


Samvuet Frssenven was born at Fryeburg, in Maine, July 16th, 1784. 
His father was William Fessenden, who was born at Cambridge, Ms., Nov- 
23rd, 1748, graduated at Harvard University in the class of 1768, taught a 
public school at Topsfield, Ms., one year, and then studied divinity, and 
went, in the summer of 1774, to Fryeburg to preach as a candidate, and 
was there settled as a Congregational minister in Oct., 1774. He was an 
Orthodox minister, as that term is understood by New England divines. 
He continued in the ministry, and to be pastor of the church over which 
he was settled, and to preach till within one month of his death, which 
took place May 5th, 1805, in the thirty-first year of his ministry. He 
was distinguished for his philanthropy and hospitality. He was twice 
united in wedlock. For his first wife, he married Sarah Reed of Cam- 
bridge, with whom he lived about eighteen months, when she died. He 
married for his second wife, Sarah Clement, who was born in Haverhill, 
Ms., April 17th, 1753. Her parents removed to New Hampshire, when 
she was a child, and where Mr. Fessenden became acquainted with her, 
and married her. She died in Portland, at the house of her son, the 
principal subject of this notice, at the good old age of 83, having sur- 
vived her husband more than thirty years. 

The paterna) grand-father of Samuel Fessenden, was William Fessen- 
den, born at Cambridge, on the family seat, near Harvard University. 
He graduated at that University in 1737, and was edueated for the minis- 
try, but was never settled, though a licensed preacher. He instrueted a 
public school at Cambridge, and died of apoplexy at the age of thirty- 
six, leaving a widow and three children, two sons and a daughter, of 
whom Rev. William Fessenden was the eldest. 

Mr. Fessenden’s great-grand-father was also named William, and was 
born at Cambridge; owned a farm, and was also a tanner by trade. 
This William, it is supposed, had a brother Nicholas, who graduated at 
Harvard College in 1701, married Sarah Coolidge, Aug. 8th, 1706, and was 
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for some time teacher of the grammar school in that town. To his them- 
ory is erected a monument with the following inscription : 


Mandantur huic pulveri Reliquize 
Nicnouar Frssenpen Artium Magistri, 
Gymnasii Cantabrigiensis Preefecti 
Vigilantissimi et Diligentissimi, 
Expectantis Spe Beatee Resurre= 
ctionis; Qui diem clausit extrem- 
um Die 5to. Octobris, Anno Domi. 1719 
‘Etatis sue XXXVIL, Vivit post Funera Virtus. 

His father was Nicholas, who was a native of the County of Kent, 
and came to this country when a small boy, to live with an uncle, (as it is 
supposed,) John, who came over as early as 1630, and settled at Cam- 
bridge, was adinitted freeman, 1641, was married, but died Dec. 21st, 
1666, leaving no issue. His wife, Jane, died Jan. 13th, 1682, aged 80 
years. The name of Nicholas’ wife was Margaret, and she died Dec. 
10th, 1717, in the 62nd year of her age. 

Samuel Fessenden’s maternal grand-father, was Samuel Clement, 
whose Christian name he bears. He was a native of Haverhill, Ms. 
His ancestor was an early emigrant to this country. Mr. Fessenden’s 
father’s mother was Mary Palmer. She had sisters and brothers. One 
brother was a clergyman, and two of her sisters married clergymen— 
one a Mr. Backus of Connecticut, and one a Mr. Ellis of Rehoboth, Ms. 
His mother’s mother, was Elizabeth Carlton. 

Samuel Fessenden was the fifth of nine children, six sons and three 
daughters, of the same mother. Three of them, brothers, survive—two 
educated at Dartmouth College, both at the bar; and the other at Bow- 
doin, a minister at Bridgeton in Maine. Mr. Fessenden prepared 
for College at Fryeburg Academy, under the instruction of Amos 
J. Cook, a graduate of Dartmouth College, who was many years the 
Preceptor of that Institution. He commenced the study of the law im- 
mediately after closing his College course in 1806, in his native town, 
under the direction of Hon. Judah: Dana,and was admitted to practice 
in 1809, and has pursued his profession, that of a Counsellor at Law, to 
the present time. 

Mr. Fessenden represented the town of New Gloucester in the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, before the separation of Maine from that Com- 
monwealth, for a number of years, and was one year, (1818,)in the Senate. 
He has also represented Portland in the Legislature of Maine, and held 
the military office of Major General in Massachusetts and Maine, twelve 
years. 

Mr. Fessenden married Deborah Chandler, Dec. 16th, 1813, and has 
had eleven children—nine sons and two daughters. Eight sons and one 
daughter survive. His third son was lost at sea, twelve years since. 
His name was Philip Chandler Fessenden, named for his maternal 
grand-father. His oldest daughter died at the age of two years, named 
Deborah. Mrs. Fessenden was from New Gloucester, and isa direct 
descendant, through her grand-mother, from Governor Winslow. The 
children of Mr. Fessenden that survive are, William Pitt, who is a law- 
yer in Portland, and who has represented that district in the Congress 
of the United States; Samuel Clement, settled in the ministry at East 
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Thomaston, over an Orthodox Congregational church and society; 
Oliver Griswold, (uamed for the husband of his oldest a a lawyer, 
settled in Portland; Hewett Chandler, a physician settled at Saco; Dan- 
iel Webster, a lawyer in Portland ; and Thomas Amory Deblois, reading 
law. The foregoing six sons have been educated at College—William 
P., Samuel C., and Thomas A. D., at Bowdoin College ; Oliver G., Hewett 
C.,and Daniel W., at Dartmouth College. Charles Stuart Davis, (named 
for a friend,)is now at Bowdoin College, a member of the Junior 
class; Joseph Palmer, at North Yarmouth Academy, aged 14, preparing 
for College; and Ellen Elizabeth Longfellow, his only surviving daugh- 
ter. His four oldest sons are married, and have children. 

General Fessenden is the author of two Orations, delivered when a 
young man, He is now engaged in preparing a treatise on the institu- 
tion, duties and importance of Juries. The Trustees of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, at their last commencement conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He isa warm friend of the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves in this country and throughout the world, and has been the regu- 
lar candidate for Governor on the Abolition Ticket. 


REV. WILLIAM JACKSON, D. D. 


Wituiam Jackson was born in Cornwall, Ct., Dec. 14th, 1768. In 
early childhood, he removed with his father and family to Wallingford, 
Vt. At the age of sixteen, he became hopefully a subject of renewing 
grace, and about the same time commenced a course of study prepara- 
tory to entering Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1790, at the 
age of twenty-one. Afier leaving college, he engaged for a time in the 
business of teaching, and had charge of an Academy in Wethersfield, 
Ct. He studied divinity with the Rev. Drs. Spring of Newburyport, and 
Emmons of Franklin. After being licensed, he preached as a candi- 
date in Vermont, and New Jersey, in both of which States, he received 
a call to settle, but did not accept either. He finally accepted the pastor- 
al charge of the church of Dorset and East Rupert, Vt., and was ordain- 
ed, Sept. 27th, 1796. He lived and died the esteemed minister of his 
church and people. His funeral occurred Oct. 18th, 1842, and the ser- 
mon on the occasion was preached by the Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, 
Principal of Burr Seminary, to which we are indebted for many of the 
facts here recorded. 

Dr. Jackson’s ministry, which embraced a period of forty-six years, 
was happy and successtul. Though his bedily constitution was natural- 
ly frail, yet his mind was habitually engrossed with the appropriate du- 
ties of a Christian minister. His theological views were sound, consis- 
tent and scriptural ; and his preaching was biblical, instructive, and 
practical. As a preacher, he was modest and humble, and always “ se- 
rious in a serious cause.” 

During Dr. Jackson’s ministry, there were nine special seasons of re- 
vival, in which about 500 were added to the church, though the Society 
was never large. He was instrumental of inducing fourteen young mer 
from his church to prepare to preach the gospel, aud was the principal 
agent in forming a Society, March 4th, 1804, for the education of pious 
young men for the ministry. He was also a friend to education gener- 
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ally, and did much for the interests of Burr Seminary, Middlebury Col- 
lege, and his own Alma Mater. He was a Trustee of the two former, 
and received from Middlebury College, the degree of Doctor in Divini- 
ty. 

Soon after his settlement in the ministry, Dr. Jackson married, and he 
had seven children,—two sons and five daughters. A son and daughter 
died in early life. Five survive, namely, Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, An- 
dover, Ms., Margaret Graves, wife of Rev. John Maltby, Bangor, Me., 
Susan, unmarried who resides with her mother in Dorset, Elizabeth Rog- 
ers, wife of Rev. Nathaniel Beach, Milbury, Ms., and Henrietta Anna Lo- 
rain, wife of Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, Missionary at Constantinople. 


HON. DANIEL CHIPMAN. 


The common ancestor of all those in North America, bearing the 
name of Chipman, was John Chipman, born in Barnstable, Engiand, 
in the year 1614. He emigrated to America in the year 1630, at the age 
of sixteen, and married a daughter of John Howland, one of the Pil 
grims, who, in the year 1620, landed from the Mayflower upon the 
Plymouth rock. He settled on a farm in Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
on which his descendants have ever since resided. He was made a free- 
man, by vote of the town, in December, 1662. His second son Samuel 
Chipman, was born in Barnstable, Aug. 15th, 1661. He married Sarah 
Cobb, and had ten children, one of whom was John Chipman, born in 
1691, graduated at Harvard College in 1711, ordained minister in Bev- 
erly, Ms., in 1715, and died in 1775, aged 84. He had fifteen children, 
Their descendants are very numerous in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick ; among whom is Ward Chipman, one of the Commissioners un- 
der the Treaty of Ghent for settling the Northeastern boundary. 

The eldest of the ten children of Samuel Chipman was Thomas, 
born Nov. 17th, 1687. He settled in Groton, Ct. and had five sons, 
Thomas, John, Amos, Sainuel and Jonathan. In the year 1740, he re- 
moved, with his five sons, to Salisbury, Ct. In the year 1741, the town 
of Salisbury was organized, and he was the first representative. When 
the County of Litchfield was organized, he was appointed Judge of the 
County Court, but died before the first term. He was also a Deacon of 
the Congregational church in Salisbury. His son Samuel married Han- 
nah Austin of Suffield, Ct. who was a relative of Benjamin Austin of 
Boston, commonly called “ Honestus,” or “ Old South.” They had six 
sons, Nathaniel, Lemuel, Darius, Cyrus, Samuel, and Daniel, the subject 
of this sketch, who was born October 22nd, 1765. The five eldest 
brothers died at the following ages, viz. Nathaniel, a Lawyer, 90, Lemu- 
el, a Physician, 76, Darius, a Lawyer, 76, Cyrus, a Physician, 77, and 
Samuel, a Lawyer, 76. Their father Samuel Chipman and his two 
brothers, Thomas and Jonathan, all died in the 91st year of their age. 
Daniel Chipman, the subject of this sketch, still survives, aged 81. In 
the year 1775, his father removed to Tinmouth, in what was then called 
the New Hampshire Grants, in the present County of Rutland, Vt. The 
son labored on the farm until November, 1783, when he commenced his 
preparatory studies for entering College, with his brother, the late Judge 
Chipman, who was then in the practice of law, residing with his father 
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in Tinmouth. He entered Dartmouth College in 1784, and graduated 
in 1788, and immediately commenced the study of law in the office of 
his brother. In September, 1790, he was admitted to the Bar, opened 
an office in Rutland, and soon had an extensive practice. In the year 
1793, he represented the town of Rutland in the Convention, held at 
Windsor, for amending the Constitution. In the year 1794, he removed 
to Middlebury. In 1796, he married Eleutheria Hedge, daughter of 
the Rev. Lemuel Hedge, minister of Warwick, Ms., and sister of the 
late Levi Hedge, Professor in Harvard College. Her mother was Sarah 
White, daughter of the Rev. David White of Hardwick, Ms. Mr. Chip- 
man’s wife is still living, by whom he has had two sons, Austin, and 
George, who graduated at Harvard College, and is a Lawyer, and five 
daughters, Sarah White, who married Charles Linsley, a Lawyer of 
Middlebury, Susan Hedge, Eleutheria, Mary, and Eliza, who married 
Rev. Matthew F. Maury of Danville, Ky.; George, Susan and Eliza are 
the only survivors. He represented the town of Middlebury in the Le- 
gislature in the year 1798, and subsequently until the year 1808, when 
he was elected a member of the Council, under the former Constitution, 
in place of which the Senate has since been constituted. He was elect- 
ed a Professor of Law in Middlebury College in 1806, and continued in 
that office until 1816. In the year 1812, he was elected a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He represented Middlebury 
in the Legislature, most of the time from 1808 to the year 1813, when 
he was elected Speaker, as also the following year. In the year 1814, 
he was elected a Representative to Congress, He attended the next 
Session of Congress, but, by reason of ill health, was unable to attend 
the House a great portion of the time, and during the subsequent ses- 
sion was confined at home by sickness. The following year, his health 
was so far restored, that he again resumed the practice of law ; and in 
the years 1818 and 1821, represented the town of Middlebury in the Le- 
gislature. 

In the year 1822, he published an essay on the law of Contracts for 
the payment of specific articles ; which has been highly commended by 
Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, and other eminent Jurists. In the pre- 
face to this work, he urged the importance of having the decisions of the 
Supreme Court reported, and at the next Session of the Legislature, in 
the year 1823, an act was passed, providing for the appointment of a 
Reporter, and he was appointed to that office, but, after having publish- 
ed one volume of Reports, ill health compelled him to resign the office. 

In the work also, he urged the importance of dividing the Legisla- 
ture, by constituting a Senate, and in the year 1836, an amendment of 
the Constitution was proposed, constituting a Senate, and a convention 
called to consider it. In the mean time, the subject of this sketch, had 
retired from public life, taking up his residence in Ripton ; but such 
was his anxiety to have the amendment adopted, that he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends, and consented to represent the town of Rip- 
ton in the convention, in which he delivered a speech, which was after- 
wards published in a pamphlet. The convention was composed of 234 
members, and after a debate of three or four days, the amendment was 
adopted by a majority of three. 

It was believed that, if he had not beena member of the convention, 
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this amendment would have been rejected. Sinee the death of his 
brother, the late Judge Chipman in the year 1843, he has written his bi- 
ography, entitled the “ Life of Nathaniel Chipman, LL. D., formerly a 
member of the United States Senate, and Chief Justice of the State of 
Vermont.” 


JOSIAH PARSONS COOKE, ESQ. 


Jostan P. Cooxe was born at New Ipswich, N.H., Féb. 15th, 1787. 
His father was Noah Cooke, Esq., late of Keene, N. H., who was son of 
Noah Cooke and Keziah Parsons of Hadley, Ms. He was a lineal de- 
scendant, in the sixth degree, from that distinguished English puritan and 
patriot, Major Aaron Cooke, who, with the company of the Rev. Mr. 
Warham, May 30th, 1630,(a few months earlier than the settlement,) 
landed from the “Ship Mary and John” at Nantasket, (now Hull,) in 
Massachusetts Bay, and began the settlement of Dorchester. He was 
made freeman of the Colony, May 6th, 1635—removed with a portion 
of the company in October, 1635, through the wilderness to Connecti- 
cut river, and there laid the foundation of the settlement of Windsor, 
Ct. Thence in 1661, he removed higher up the river, and became one 
of the first settlers of Northampton, where, besides his military com- 
mand, which, in those days, was a real, nota nominal service, he was 
the deputy or representative of Northampton, an Associate Judge of the 
County Court, at the first organization of the County of Hampshire, and 
where he closed his highly honorable and useful life, Sept. Sth, 1690, at 
the advanced age of 80 years. 

And it is a fact, somewhat remarkable, that all the paternal ancestors 
of Mr. Cooke, the more particular subject of this sketch, including the 
first settler, Major Aaron Cooke, above named, have died testate, each 
leaving on record, a last Will and Testament, disclosing something 
respecting them, by which the descent is easily traced ; besides which, 
there are existing monuments, pointing with unerring certainty, to the 
exact spot where their ashes now repose. 

Noah Cooke, Esq., the father of Josiah P., was the oldest of a family 
of eleven children, ten sons and a daughter. He was born at Hadley, 
Ms., Oct. 8th, 1749, old style; fitted for College at the Grammer School 
in that place ; entered Harvard College, 1765, and graduated with the 
class of 1769. He afterwards became a resident graduate at Cambridge 
as a student in Divinity; was approbated and licensed as a preacher by 
“the association in and about Cambridge,” at Medford, Oct. 8th, 1771, 
(on his birth day,) at the age of twenty-two years. October 15th, 1775, 
he joined the American forces, stationed at Winter Hill, in the service 
of his country, and received his first commission as Chaplain, from the 
Continental Congress, under the signature of John Hancock, President, 
bearing date Jan. Ist, 1776,—embracing “the fifth Regiment of foot, 
“commanded by Col. John Stark, and the eight Regiment, commanded 
“by Col. Enoch Poor, in the Army of the United States, raised for the 
“defence of American liberty.” His second commission was under a 
resolve of Congress, passed Sept. 18th, 1777, appointing him Chaplain 
to the Hospital, in the Eastern Department. ‘These appointments gave 
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him the rank and pay of a Colonel. In this service he continued until 
Oct. 3rd, 1780, when he retired from the Army. 

The poverty of the country at the close of the war, the scanty support 
the people were able to afford the Clergy, which imposed upon most of 
them the necessity of manual labor, and a physical infirmity, which 
disabled Mr. Cooke from such iabor,—these, rather than any personal 
disinclination to the ministry, were the reasons that induced him about 
this time, and at so late a period in life, to change his pofession. 

After some previous preparation and study, principally at Keene, in 
the office of the late Judge Newcomb of that place, Mr. Cooke was in 
the month of January, 1784, admitted to practice at the bar at a Court 
of Common Pleas, held at Charlestown, N. H. During the same month, 
he was married to Mary Rockwood, and opened his office in the town 
of New Ipswich, N. H., where he resided until Jan. 6th, 1791,-when he 
removed to Keene, N. H., where he devoted himself to his new profes- 
sion until his decease, which occurred at Keene, Oct. 15th, 1829, at the 
age of eighty years. 

Mary Rockwood, already named, was the youngest daughter of Na- 
thaniel Rockwood of Winchester, N.H., born September 3rd, 1747. 
She died of a consumption at Keene, N. H., October 21st, 1801. This 
Mr. Rockwood was one of the first proprietors of the town of Keene, 
and one of those who “ met at Concord, Ms., June 26th, 1734,” and “ad- 
journed to meet on the township, the same being then a wilderness ; and 
they did actually meet there the following September, 1734, this being 
the first exploration of the township, the nearest settlement being at 
Northfield. 

Mr. Rockwood was a native of the town of Wrentham, Ms., born Dec. 
7th,1700,where he married Margaret Phipps, Dec. 19th, 1727, and removed 
to Winchester, N. H., about 1735, and was one of. the first settlers and 
proprietors of that town, and died there about 1779. He was a descend- 
ant of Richard Rockwood, called Richard Rocket in Dr. Harris’ list of 
early settlers in Dorchester, and belonged, as it is supposed, to the same 
company with Aaron Cooke and others named above. This company, 
as described at the time, by one of their number, Roger Clap, who was 
brother in law to Aaron Cooke, as consisting “of many Godly families,” 
“ many in number,” besides seamen “of good rank.” He also describes 
their social state after landing, in a simple sentence, which one at this 
day can hardly read without feeling how severe a reproof it is upon the 
selfish and heartless character of modern society. 

‘‘ In those days,” says he, “great was the tranquility of this poor coun- 
try ; and there was love one to another ;—very ready to help each oth- 
er ; not one seeking their own, but every one another’s wealth.” 

Josiah P. Cooke, first above named, was prepared for college at the 
Academy in Chesterfield, N. H., under the tuition of that celebrated in- 
structor, Hon. Levi Jackson, a graduate of Dartmouth College of the 
year 1799, entered College at Hanover, August, 1803, and graduated 
August 26th, 1807. He pursued his course of professional studies in the 
office of his father at Keene, N. H., removed to Boston ; was admitted 
to practice in the County of Suffolk, in October, 1810, and, during the 
same month, opened his office and commenced*practice. 

Mr. Cooke has continued for a long course of years to devote himself 
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exclusively to his profession, and is among those who have “not been 
slothful in business ;” and, as a necessary consequence, has been favored 
from an early period in his professional career, with more than an ordi- 
nary share of lucrative and highly respectable practice. 

December 7th, 1826, Mr. Cooke married Mary Pratt, daughter of John 
Pratt, a merchant of Boston. She died of a consumption at the Island 
of St. Croix, March 7th, 1833, where she went for the benefit of her 
health. She left two children, Josiah Parsons, born Oct. 12th, 1827, 
and Mary Pratt, born August 31st, 1831. 


RALPH METCALF, ESQ. 


Mr. Mercatr’s father, who is now living in Charlestown, was born 
in Oakham, Ms., where his father lived and died. His grand-father, 
Samuel Metcalf, was an officer in the Revolution, and died soon after 
the close of the war, leaving seven sons and five daughters, who were 
soon scattered over our then, comparatively contracted country. 
His paternal grand-mother was born in Ireland, of a highly respectable 
family by the name of Montague. In 1792, his father, John Metcalf, 
then about twenty years of age, wandered, in seeking his fortune, to No. 
4, Charlestown, in N. H., without money, without friends, and without 
acquaiftance; and not long after purchased the farm in Charlestown 
where he now lives. He married the only daughter of John Converse 
and Kezia Nichols, his wife, who originated in Rhode Island, and came 
to Charlestown some time previous to his marriage, where they lived 
till their death, about thirty years since. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Charlestown in this State, 
Nov. 21st, 1798. He lived with his father, laboring upon the farm, till 
August, 1818, when, owing to a lameness in one of his limbs, he decided 
to engage in some profession. _He fitted for College at Chester Acade- 
my, Vt., under the charge of Joel Manning, Esq., and a Mr. Holton. 
August, 1819, he entered Dartmouth College, and continued his studies 
till the fall of 1821, when he was invited by Capt. Alden Partridge to 
become a “ Professor,” as he termed his Instructors, in his “ Literary, 
Scientific, and Military Academy,” at Norwich, Vermont, which invi- 
tation he accepted, much to his regret afterwards, and accordingly took 
up his connection with the College, contrary to the kind and sound 
advice of Professors Haddock and Chamberlain. The next year, how- 
ever, at Commencement, he was re-admitted into his class, and gradu- 
ated with them in 1823. He then entered the office of Gov. Hubbard, 
in Charlestown, as a student at Law, where he continued two years, 
with the exception of about three months, when he was in the 
office of Richard Bartlett, Esq., of Concord. In the summer of 1825, 
he went into the office of Hon. George B. Upham of Claremont, where 
he remained till he was admitted to the Bar in September, 1826. 

Mr. Metcalf then opened an office in Newport, N. H., and remained 
there till the spring of 1828, when desirous of seeing something new, he 
went into the State of New York, and not long after, entered into a 
partnership in professional business with a gentleman in Binghamton, 
Broome County. Though their business was as good as he had reason 
to expect, he did not feel much at home there; and in January, 1830, 
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he returned to New Hainpshire, and opened an office in Claremont, 
where he resided till June, 1831, when he waselected Secretary of State, 
and necessarily removed to Concord. While Secretary, he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Badger and the Council, to the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral, which office he declined accepting. He held the office of Secre- 
tary till 1838, seven years. Soon after this, Judge Woodbury, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, offered him a Clerkship in his department 
at Washington, which he aceepted, and held till the spring of 1840, 
when not much pleased with “life at the Capitol,” he resigned,—re- 
turned to New Hampshire and opened an office in Plymouth, but re- 
mained there less than a year, when he returned to Newport, where he 
began his professional career, and where he now resides. In October, 
1845, he was appointed Register of Probate for the County of Sullivan, 
which office he now holds. 

In January, 1835, he was married to Lucretia Ann, daughter of Nathan. 
Bingham, Esq., of Claremont. She deceased, April Ist, 1836, leaving 
an infant three weeks old, which died in August following. November 
10th, 1843, he was married to Martha Ann, daughter of Capt. John 
Gilmore, late of Newport, deceased. They have two children,—a son 
named Ralph, and a daugher named Martha Jane. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN TAMWORTH. 


For the following account ef Physicians, we are principally indebted 
to the Rey, E. C. Cogswell of Northwood. 


Dr. Joseph Boyden was born in Medfield, Ms., 1770. When about seven 
years old, his parents moved to Sturbridge, in the same State. He stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. Corey of that place, and in 1791, commenced the 
practice of medicine in Gardner, Ms., where he practiced about four 
years. He moved to Tamworth, N. H., in the autumn of 1795, having 
married in 1791, Mary Heywood of Gardner, daughter of Seth Hey- 
wood, by whom he had eight children, four sons and four daughters. 
He died, Aug. 15th, 1832, aged 63, in consequence of his being thrown 
off a bridge by his horse, having practiced medieine in Tamworth, 36 
years. As a citizen, Dr. Boyden was enterprising and active ; and as a 
physician, humane, judicious, and successful. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the medical Society, in 1816. 

Dr. Joseph Cogswell was a son of Nathaniel Cogswell, a merchant of 
Haverhill, Ms., and brother of Dr. William Cogswell of Atkinson, an 
account of whom is given in Vol. I. of the Repository, p. 136, which see 
in reference to the genealogy of Dr. J. Cogswell. He was born, April 
16th, 1764, and studied medicine with his brother, who, at that time, had 
charge of the Military Hospital of the United States, established at West 
Point during the Revolutionary War. While pursuing his studies, he act- 
ed in the capacity of a surgeon’s mate. He settled as a Physician, first 
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an Warner, in 1787, and continued there till August 25th, 1790, when he 
removed to New Durham, where he remained seven years. From that 
place, he went to Tamworth, where he now resides, enjoying the use of 
his mental and corporeal powers in a remarkable degree, for a person in 
the 83rd year of his age. Though he was very respectable as a physi- 
cian, and though he performed some remarkable cures, yet he never 
succeeded in obtaining an extensive practice, and, soon after going to Tam- 
worth, he retired from medical business. He professed religion, and 
united with the Congregational church in Warner, in 1789. He married 
Judith Colby of Warner, Dec. 27th, 1788. She was born at Amesbury, 
Sept. 25th, 1771, and is now living in the 76th year of her age. They 
have had 12 children,—Judith, Joseph Badger, Hannah, Ebenezer, Ruth 
Badger, Thomas, Ruth, Hannah, Mary, Joseph, Emily, and Elliot Colby 
who is settled as the Congregational minister of Northwood. 

Dr. Wyatt Clark Boyden, son of the above named Dr. Boyden, was 
‘born at Gardner, Ms., Dec. 5th, 1794. He received his preparatory edu- 
cation with Rev. Samuel Hidden of Tamworth, and at Fryeburg Acade- 
my, Me., and graduated at Dartmouth College, 1819. He studied medi- 
cine with his father, and Drs. Mussey and Parsons,commenced practice in 
company with his father, and received his medical degree at Dartmouth 
College in 1826. In 1825, he removed to Beverly, Ms., where he suc- 
ceeded the late lamented Dr. Luke Howe, and resides in that place still. 
He married Elizabeth Woodbury, daughter of James Woodbury of Bev- 
erly, Ms., by whom he had five sons, one of whom, James, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1843. His first wife died in 1833, and he was mar- 
ried to his present wife, Lydia L., daughter of the late Hawks Lincoln 
of Boston, by whom he has one son and two daughters. 

Dr. John L.. Sargent, son of Abraham and Lydia Sargent, was born 
in Chester, N. H., Jan. 6th, 1793, where he received his preparatory 
education principally with Dr. Kittredge. He studied medicine with Dr. 
Zadock Howe of Concord, N. H., who, meantime, entered into copartner- 
ship with Dr. Miller of Franklin, Ms., where they opened a hospital for 
patients ; and there, with them, Dr. Sargent completed his studies. 

Dr. Sargent commenced the practice of medicine at Loudon, N. H., 
about 1814, where he remained four years, when he was appointed 
Deputy Warden and Surgeon of the New Hampshire State Prison. This 
office he resigned in about six months, to accompany a transport of 
United States troops to New Orleans, as their Surgeon. On his return 
to New Hampshire he located himself at Sandwich, 1819, where 
he remained until 1826, when he removed to Tamworth, and there re- 
mained until 1834. On leaving Tamworth, he spent a short time at 
Wolf borough, then at Alton Bay, and finally took up his residence in 
Meredith Village, and died at Moultonborough Falls, May 19th, 1840, 
while en a visit to that place. November 7th, 1816, he married Sally 
Wilkins of Concord, daughter of Dea. Jonathan and Sarah Wilkins, by 
whom he had six children. 

Dr. Ebenezer G. Moore was born in Dorchester, N. H., 1797, studied 
medicine with Dr. Wyatt C. Boyden of Tamworth, received his medical 
degree at Dartmouth College in 1829, and commenced practice imme- 
diately after in Tamworth. He removed to Wells, Me., not long after, 
and in 1844, to Concord, N. H., where he naw resides. He married 
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Elizabeth S. Hidden, daughter of Rey. Samuel Hidden of Tamworth, 
Nov. 9th, 1826, by whom he had seven children. She died, Oct. 16th, 
1843, und he subsequently married Harriet Story. 

Dr. Ebenezer Boyden, son of Dr. Joseph Boyden, was born March, 
1802, received his preparatory education with Rev. Samuel Hidden of 
Tamworth, studied medicine with his father and brother, Wyatt C. Boy- 
den, received his medical degree at Dartmouth College, and commenced 
the practice of medicine with his father in Tamworth. In 1830, he re- 
moved to Ossipee, and subsequently to Exeter, Me., where he now prac- 
tices. Dec. 21st, 1826, he married Hannah Ames of Ossipee, by whom 
he has five children. 

Dr. Lowell Marston, son of Mr. Shubael Marston of Tamworth, was 
born Feb. 15th, 1808, received his preparatory education with Rev. Sam- 
uel Hidden of Tamworth, and at New Hampton Academy ; studied 
medicine with Dr. Joseph Boyden, and his son Wyatt C., of ‘Tamworth, 
and attended medical lectures at Bowdoin College,Me. He commenced 
the practice of medicine in Wells, Me., and went to Tamworth, about a 
year after. He soon abandoned the profession on account of ill health, 
and applied himself to farming. He subsequently removed to Glen- 
burn, Me., where he now resides. 

Dr. Carr L. Drake was the son of Dea. John Drake of Effingham, N. 
H., where he commenced the practice of medicine. He subsequently 
removed to Ossipee, and then to Tamworth, where he practiced until 
about 1840, when he returned to Effingham, where he now practices, 
much respected. 

Dr. Ebenezer Wilkinson was born July 26th, 1798, was son of Ebene- 
zer Wilkinson, Esq., of New Durham, N. H. He received his prepara- 
tory education at Fryeburg and Limerick Academies, Me.; studied med- 
icine with Drs. Moses Sweat of Parsonsfield, Me., and Alexander Ram- 
sey; and attended medical lectures at Brunswick, Me. He commenced 
the practice of medicine in Effingham, N. H., where he remained eight 
years. He went to Tamworth in September, 1832, where he now re- 
sides, highly esteemed. His wife was Sarah Lougee, daughter of Dea. 
John Lougee of Parsonsfield, Me. 

Dr. Joseph Huntress was born in Parsonsfield, Me., in the year 1819, 
was son of Samuel Huntress, then of Parsonsfield, now of Effingham. 
He received his preparatory education principally at Parsonsfield and 
Effingham Academies, studied medicine with Drs. Aaron B. Smith of Ef- 
fingham, Tibbetts of Ossipee, and Topliff of Freedom, and received his 
medical degree at Dartmouth College, 1844. He commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine in Tamworth, where he still resides under encouraging 
circumstances. Oct. 9th, 1845, he married Orra Ann Sargent, daughter 
of Joel Sargent of Tamworth. 

Besides the above, there have been with short residences in the town, 
Drs. Jewett, Wood, York, and Gibson, the former of whom is remem- 
hered only by the oldest inhabitants now living. 
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Physicians in Charlestown. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN CHARLESTOWN. 
Prepared by Samuel Webber, M. D. 


The first physician settled in Charlestown, was Dr. David Taylor. 
He was a native of Lunenburg, Ms., a son of Daniel Taylor, a farmer 
of that place, and was born Aug. 5th, 1742. It is not known with whom 
he read medicine. In 1760,when not fully eighteen years of age, he 
received a commission as surgeon in a regiment of militia, then called 
into service in the difficulties at that time pending between the provin- 
ces and the French inhabitants of the Canadas. The ensuing year, at 
the age of nineteen, he went to Charlestown, then more familiarly called 
No. 4, and settled as a physician. With the exception of another cam- 
paign at Ticonderoga in the year 1776, when he again served as regi- 
mental surgeon, he resided in Charlestown till his death, which took 
place in the Autumn of 1822, at the advanced age of eighty. 

For many years before his death, Dr. Taylor withdrew, in a great 
measure, from the more general practice of a physician and surgeon, 
and devoted himself chiefly to the obstetric branch, in which he had a 
high reputation, and enjoyed the confidence of the people. Dr. Taylor 
was not a literary man, nor even one of much professional reading, but 
he possessed a good share of practical knowledge,—sound judgment, 
and kind feelings. His leisure was given to agriculture, and especially 
the cultivation of fruit trees. 

Dr. William Page was born in New Fairfield, Ct., in 1749. His father 
was John Page, a farmerof that place. His early advantages for an 
education were small. According to an account given by one of his 
sons, he learned to write by the chilling process of tracing letters with 
his finger in the snow. He prosecuted his studies in medicine with 
Dr. Porter of Connecticut. Having completed these, he commenced 
practice in Williamstown, Ms., but soon removed to Northfield, and 
about the close of the Revolutionary War settled in Charlestown, N.H. 
Here he obtained considerable reputation and practice, but his disposi- 
tion was restless and active, and his mind looked for objects beyond the 
routine of professional duty. He engaged warmly in politics and vari- 
ous matters of public business then going on. He became a Colonel 
in the militia, represented the town in the State Legislature for several 
years, and was afterwards a Senator for the district in which Charles- 
town was situated. In the time of the controversy with Vermont, he was 
Sheriff under the authority of that State. |About 1798 or 9, he under- 
took the building of the canal at Bellows Falls on the Connecticut river, 
as agent for Mr. John Atkinson of the city of New York, and soon after 
removed to the village at that place and relinquished entirely his medical 
profession. The result of his undertaking was not, in a pecuniary view, 
fortunate for himself or hisemployers. He removed to Rutland, where 
he died at the house of his son, William Page, Esq., in the year 1810, 
of palsy, with which he had been afflicted for several years. Dr. Page 
appears to have been a man of good natural abilities, and of considera- 
ble extent of information. He was one of the original corporators of 
the New Hampshire Medical Society. 
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Dr. Oliver Hastings was born in Charlestown in 1762. He studied 
medicine with Dr. William Page of his native place, and Dr. Frink of 
Rutlarid, Ms., a practioner of much repute. From Rutland he went to 
Montreal, to attend the lectures and receive the finishing instructions, 
of Dr. Blake, a distinguished physician and medical teacher of that 
city. . He commenced the practice of his profession in Charlestown, 
with his former instructor, Dr. Page, and in a few years obtained an 
extended practice. He displayed much zeal for the military service, 
and rose successively from the rank of a subaltern in the militia to that 
of Major General, and he also represented the town in several sessions 
of the Legislature. He died of dropsy, Sept. 3rd, 1823. 

Dr. Joseph Roby has left in Charlestown no memorial of his birth or 
education. He came thither from East Sudbury, Ms., which, it is be- 
lieved, was his native place, in company with his brother in law, a 
Mr. Curtis, a merchant. With him he was at first in partnership, having 
however, the intention of practising in his profession if opportunities 
should offer. Meeting with encouragement and recommendation from 
Dr. Hastings, these were soon found, and he obtained a considerable 
amount of business, and a good professional name, which he retained 
for a number of years. He died Aug. 24th, 1818, at the age of forty- 
nine years. 

Dr. Edward Pelouze came to this country from the Island of St. Lucia, 
at the time when the doctrines of the French Revolution raised such 
fearful commotions in the West Indian possessions of that nation. He 
first established himself in New London or its neighborhood, and sub- 
sequently in 1804 or 5 removed to North Charlestown. He was a man 
of eccentric manners and character, and his practice was looked upon 
as rather wanting in energy, so that it never became extensive. He 
died in 1845, at his son’s in Philadelphia, at an advanced age. 

Dr. John P. Batchelder was born in Amherst, N. H., about 1784. By 
strenuous industry and perseverance, he has overcome obstacles, and 
attained to distinction. He studied his profession, it is believed, with 
Dr. Spaulding of Amherst, and received his medical degree from Har- 
vard University. Sometime in the year 1809, he settled in Charlestown, 
and gradually obtained extensive practice, more particularly as a sur- 
geon, as in this department he much excelled any practioner in the town 
or its immediate vicinity. When the Vermont Medical School at Cas- 
tleton was established, Dr. Batchelder took the chair of anatoray and 
surgery, which he filled with credit. In the year 1822, he was chosen 
to the same office in the Berkshire Medical School in Massachusetts, 
and then removed to Pittsfield, Ms., where he entered into partnership 
with Dr. Childs of that place. After three or four years, he relinquished 
his Professorship, and removed to Utica, N. Y., where he has since re- 
sided. 

Dr. Putnam Barron was born, it is believed, at Queechy in Vermont, 
about 1790. He studied his profession with Dr. Jenneson of Hartland, 
Vt., and attended the Medical Lectures at Dartmouth College. After 
graduating, he came to Charlestown in 1818, and settled in the north 
parish. Here he remained till 1838. He then removed to Rochester 
in Ohio, and has since removed to some other part of that State. 

Dr. Samuel Webber is a native of Cambridge, Ms., the second son of 
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the Rev. Samuel Webber, D. D., President of Harvard University. He 
was born, Sept. 15th, 1797. His early education was received partly at 
private schools and partly at the public Grammar School of his native 
place. He graduated at Harvard University in the year 1815. He was 
employed in teaching for four years subsequent to his graduation, during 
a portion of which time he pursued professional studies, first with Dr. 
William Page, Jr., of Hallowell, Me., and afterwards with Dr. Thomas 
Foster of Cambridge, Ms. At the expiration of that time, he devoted 
himself more exclusively to professional study, though for one year he 
held the place of private instructor in Mathematics at the University, 
and for a year and a half that of assistant to the Professor in Chemistry. 
He received his medical degree in February, 1822, and in May following 
removed to Charlestown, where he has sinee resided. He has been 
honored with the membership of two or three literary and scientific so- 
cieties in this country, and of the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries of Denmark. 

Dr. Barron’s place was soon filled by Dr. Horace Saunders, a native 
of Weathersfield, Vt., who received his medical diploma fromthe Ver- 
mont Medical Schoel at Castleton. He still remains in Charlestown. 


Physicians temporarily established in Charlestown. 


Dr. Bliss came to Charlestown about 1797 or 8 He was, it is 
believed, a native of Springfield Ms., or its vicinity. He remained about 
three years, and then removed to Long Meadow, Ms., where he has 
permanently established himself. 

Dr. Safford came in 1818. He remained two years, and then 
removed to Westminster, Vt., where he now resides, 

Dr. Jacob Adams came in 1822, at the saine time with Dr. Webber. 
He was a native of Windsor, Vt.; studied with Dr. Trask of that place, 
and received his medical degree from Dartmouth College. After a resi- 
dence of two and a half years, he removed to Utica, N. Y., but soon af- 
terwards died of consumption. 

Dr. John Duncan commenced practice in Charlestown at the same 
time with Drs. Webber and Adams. He had for some years been a 
resident in the town in the family of Dr. Hastings, with whom he studied, 
and whose daughter he had married. He attended lectures first at Cas- 
tleton, and then at Bowdoin College, where he took his degree of M. D. 
He soon after fell into a deeline, and died Oct. 3rd, 1825, aged 39. 

Dr. Alexander Campbell, a somewhat aged man, removed to Charles- 
town in 1827, from + see ot ary Vt., where he had been in practice 
many years. He staid about five years, and then returned to Rocking- 
ham, where he died a few years since. 

Dr. Hiram Hoyt, a native of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and a graduate of the 
Medical School of Dartmouth, came to Charlestown in 1828, from Mere- 
dith, where he had been in practice about two years, and after staying 
four or five years, he removed to Syracuse, N. Y., where he now re- 
sides. 

Dr. John W. Furber removed to Charlestown in 1835, from Weath- 
ersfield, Vt., where he had practised for a year or two. He was a native 
of Dublin, N. H.; had studied in Queechy, Vt., and attended lectures at 
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Hanover. After about two years, he removed to Queechy in Vermont, 
and subsequently to Bridgewater. 

Dr. S. Hale, a native of St. Johnsbury, Vt., came to Charlestown in 
1840, from Lowell, Ms., where he had been pursuing his studies with 
Dr. Kimball, a distinguished physician of that city. He remained but 
one year, and then went to Arlington, Vt. 

Dr. Otis Russell Freeman was born at Hanover, N. H., December, 1809. 
His father is Dea. Jonathan Freeman, 2nd, of that place, and his moth- 
er was Mary Russell of Conway. He read medicine with the Medical 
Professors at Dartmouth College, and received his degree of M. D. at 
that Institution. Previously to his reading medicine, he was a store 
keeper and an apothecary at Hanover. He commenced practice in 
Charlestown in the Autumn of 1843, remained there until January, 
1846, and then removed to Springfield, Vt. He married Abigail Willard, 
only child of Dr. Samuel Alden of Hanover. 

Dr. D. H. Marden, a native of New Boston, came to Charlestown in 
the spring of 1846, from Unity, where he commenced practice in 1843. 
He studied with Dr. James Danforth of New Boston, and attended lec- 
tures at Dartmouth College. His previous education was obtained at 
Gilmanton Academy. 

Besides these, there were three or four, who, since 1822, located them- 
selves in Charlestown; but, after trials of various lengths, from one to 
three or four months, removed to some more favorable place, leaving 
hardly a remembrance of their names behind them. Of these, were 
Dr. Frink, Dr. Leech, Dr. Pollard, and Dr. Hall. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN CONCORD. 


For information respecting most of the following medical Gentle- 
men, we are indebted to Drs. Chadbourne and Prescott, particularly Dr. 
Prescott. 


Dr. Rolfe was the first Physician, and the first who commenced 
a settlement in the town of Concord. He was the father of Benjamin 
Rolfe, Esq., who took so conspicuous a part as a magistrate among the 
first settlers, and from whom, the present numerous families of Rolfes 
in the West Parish, are descendants. All that is now known of Dr. 
Rolfe is that “he went to Pennacook,” (now Concord,) “in the summer 
or autumn of 1726,” taking with him one Richard Uran, and that “ they 
built a block house” near the place, where the late Capt. Benjamin Em- 
ery afterwards resided, “ in which they dwelt during the winter, and that 
their provisions falling short they subsisted on the fruits of the wilder- 
ness, and charities of the Indians, the snow being uncommonly deep 
and the cold very severe.” It is supposed he went back to Haverhill in 
the spring, and there is no evidence that he ever returned. 

Dr. Ezra Carter was a native of South Hampton, and studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Ordway of Salisbury, and settled in Concord about 1740, 
where he was many years Town Clerk and one of the principal men, 
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aud where he died, Sept. 17th, 1767, aged 48. He was a good scholar, 
though not liberally educated ; a skilful Physician, and a man universal- 
ly beloved. Though frequently menaced by the Indians, he never suf- 
fered from their attacks. In his charges, he was remarkably charitable 
to the indigent. Many anecdotes and one of the best acts of his life il- 
lustrate this fact. Just before his decease, he looked over his accounts, 
filled out receipts for al] poor persons, who were indebted to him, 
with directions that his executors should deliver them to those concern- 
ed, immediately after his death. 

Dr. Emery is so little known, that his Christian name is not 
known. We have not been able to ascertain where he was born, with 
whom he studied medicine, nor how long he lived in Concord ;—only that 
he did live there, and that he removed to Fryeburg, Me., where he died. 

Dr. Ebenezer H. Goss was the son of the Rev. Thomas Goss of Bolton, 
Ms., who was born 1717, graduated at H. C. 1737, settled in the ministry 
Nov. 4th, 1741, and died Jan. 17th, 1780, aged 63. Dr. Goss settled in 
Concord, in 1769 or 70, and married a daughter of Rev. Timothy Walker, 
by whom he had four children, Sally now living at Paris, Me., Polly who 
died young, Abigail who married Dr. Jonathan Page of Brunswick, and 
Gustavus. ‘The Doctor held a commission as Surgeon under Gen. John 
Stark for a short period during the Revolutionary War, but on account of 
disagreement between him and his commander, in relation to the manage- 
ment of the small pox, which appeared among the troops, he resigned his 
commission and returned to Concord. He finally removed to Maine, 
where after the death of his wife, he spent the remainder of his days with 
his children alternately, and died at Paris, Me., at a very advanced 
age. For a short period, he received a pension from government. The 
Doctor was excentric, social, and full of anecdote and story, which he 
related with such zest and humor, as always to render himself a 
welcome visiter. He wasa person of great height. In consequence of 
accidentally taking some oil of vitriol, he was afflicted with an impedi- 
ment in his speech, from which he never recovered. 

To be continued. 








HISTORY OF SCHOOL BOOKS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
[Continued from Vol. I, page 287.) 


The Spelling Book of Thomas Dilworth, a school master of Wapping 
in England, followed the Youth’s Instructor. It was published in 1740, 
and introduced into this country between 1750 and 1760, and continued 
in general use until some years after the American Revolution. It was 
entitled “ A New Guide to the English Tongue.” An edition of it was 
published in 1768, which was well executed, and was sold for a pistareen 
acopy. The 3rd Portsmouth edition was published in 1795. The work 
was considered, judging from recommendations, as far surpassing all for- 
mer elementary books of the kind. This appears to have been also the 
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opinion of the Author himself, for he says in his preface : “ In the several 
praxes or lessons of monosyllables hitherto published in our mother 
tongue, instead of rising step by step, children are taught to jump before 
they can go; and if they prove uncapable to take such long strides, as 
reach sometimes from monosyllables of two, to others of seven or eight 
letters before they are informed of those that come between ; they must 
be thumpp’d and lugg’d forward without being once instructed in the 
right knowledge of the most common and useful parts of our tongue.” 
This Spelling Book was a very good one for its day. Some editions of 
it had in them the “ Elements of the English Grammar.” Dilworth’s 
Book-Keeper’s Assistant, Schoo] Master’s Assistant, Miscellaneous 
Arithmetic, and other works on education were useful and popular.— 
Master Dilworth died in 1781. 

The Spelling Book of William Perry, entitled “'The Only Sure Guide 
to the English Tongue,” published first in Scotland, as early, probably, 
as 1760, was introduced into this country soon after, and was used to a 
considerable extent until fifty years ago—more in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, than in any other part of the country. 

About seventy or eighty years ago, Daniel Fenning’s Spelling Book 
was used, but not extensively. It was called “The Universal Spelling 


Book.” 
To be continued, 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Unwwersal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language ; to which 
are added Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture 
oper Names, much enlarged and improved; and a Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary of Modern Geographical Names. By Joseph E. Worcester. 
Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus ; 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi.—Horace. 
Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Company, 1846. 


This is a work of 956 pages, Royal Octavo, and is one of the best specimens 
of the art of typography, which has appeared from the American press. The 
paper, the printing, and the binding are in a finished style. The work itself 
must have been prepared with great toil and expense of time, and seems to be 
well adapted to the wants and circumstances of Americans. 

The Author says, In the Introduction to this Dictionary, may be found re- 
marks on orthoepy or pronunciation, orthography, etymology or the derivation 
of words, grammar, archaisms, provincialisms, Americanisms, and on various 
other points of philology and lexicography, and also explanations of the prin- 
ciples adopted in the preparations of the work. Prefatory observations are 
also prefixed to the enlarged edition of Walker’s “ Key,” inserted in this vol- 
_ and likewise to the Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 

ames. 

About twenty years since, the Compiler edited ‘‘ Johnson’s Dictionary, as 
improved by Todd, and abridged by Chalmers, with Walker’s Pronouncing 
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Dictionary combined ;” and while executing that task,he formed the plan of 
his small work, entitled “ A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory 
Dictionary of the English Language ;”’ but before completing this latter work, 
he was induced to undertake the labor of making the octavo abridgement of 
Dr. Webster’s “American Dictionary of the English Language.’ This delayed 
the execution of his own work. 

After beginning the preparation of his “‘ Comprehensive Dictionary,” the 
Compiler adopted the practice of recording all the English words which he 
met with, used by respectable authors and not found in Todd's edition of John- 
son's Dictionary. The practice was continued with a view to provide the 
means of improving the Comprehensive Dictionary. But he found the words 
which were not registered in any dictionary, more numerous than he antici- 

ated, and, his collection having accumulated beyond his expectation, he at 
ength formed the design of preparing a new and large eon which 
should contain as complete a vocabulary of the language as he should be able 
to make. 

The Dictionary of Johnson, as corrected and enlarged by Todd, and Walk- 
er’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, have been made, in some degree, the 
basis of the present work ; but the words found in those dictionaries have been 
revised with much labor and care, in relation to their orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, etymology and definition; and a great part of them, especially such as 
relate to the arts and sciences, have been defined entirely anew. 

The Rev. Dr. William Allen, late President of Bowdoin College, having in 
the course of his reading, collected several thousand words not found in any 
dictionary, favored the Compiler with the use of his manuscript, who, on com- 
paring it with hisown collection, obtained between fourteen and fifteen hun- 
dred additional words, which have been inserted. 

Much care has been taken to note such words as are technical, foreign, ob- 
solete or antiquated, local or provincial, low or exceptionable. The grammati- 
cal forms and inflections of words have been given more fully than ever before 
in any English dictionary; and brief critical notes on the orthography, the 
pronunciation, the grammatical form and construction, and the peculiar, techni- 
cal, local, provincial,and American uses of words, are scattered through the 
volume. . 

The peculiar excellencies of the work are—1. It contains a greater number 
of words in good use than any other Dictionary. This would naturally be ex- 
pected from the known taste, discrimination and accuracy of Mr. Worcester, 
and from the fact that it is the last Dictionary issued, and that he had access to 
all works of this nature previously published. We wholly object to the idea 
of putting into a Dictionary every word that is used by every man. Todo it 
is an insult upon the educated part of the community. It is an easy thing to , 
coin words, and many are inclined to be prolific in such service. 

2. Its orthography is preferable to = other. Itis in conformity with the 
best usage of the present day. Mr. Worcester has no adopted theory, now 
obsolete, to maintain. 

3. Its pronunciation is better than any other. As pronunciation, in many 
respects, is arbitrary ; so Mr. Worcester, while he has adhered generally to the 
best rules of pronouncing, has varied frem these as the best modern practice 
seems to sanction. nd in all these cases, he has given his authority for 


doing it 

4. st has a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. This 
has long been adesideratum. Every man called to pronounce these terms 
has felt the want of such a guide. And no man in the country is better quali- 
fied for the task of preparing one, than Mr. Worcester. His great labors in 
historical and geographical works have furnished him with the best information 
on this subject. 
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The work is properly denominated ‘“‘A Universal and Critical Dictionary 
of the English Language,’ and is worthy a place in the Library of every lit- 
erary man. 


Lectures on Swedenborgianism. Delivered in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, February, 1846. By Leonard Woods, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology Boston: Published by Crocker & Brewster, 47 Washington street. 
1846. 


‘¢These Lectures,” says Dr. Woods, “ were written and delivered from a 
desire to expose error and defend the truth and they are now published, because 
it is thought, by many judicious men, that such a publication is called for by the 
circumstances of the present time.” The contents of the Lectures are as 
follows :—I. Preliminary remarks.—All the truths taught by Swedenborg to be 
received.—All his errors to be rejected.—The test laid down by Professor 
Bush.-—How are we to apply it ?—Swedenborg rejects a part of the Scriptures. 
—Pretences of his advocates on this point considered.—Predicted effects of 
Swedenborg’s disclosures. II. Swedenborg’s allegorical or spiritual sense of 
Scripture.—His claim to a divine commission —The whole world before him 
ignorant of the true meaning of Scripture.—Paul’s visit to Heaven compared with 

wedenborg’s.—Examples of his manner of explaining the word of God, Gen., 
ch. 1, and 2, and 5—13-—Apocalypse.—Appeal all the way to reason and con- 
sciousness. III. Hints as to Swedenborg’s visionary state——His revela- 
tions.—His visits. to the Planets, &c.—Letters of a man in an Insane Hospital 
IV. Swedenborg’s doctrines, 1 God is very man. 2. He rejects the common 
doctrine of the Trinity. 3. The atonement. 4. The doctrine of justification 
by faith. 5. The common doctrine of depravity. 6. Predestination. 7 The 
resurrection of the dead. 8. The rejected part of the Scriptures. 9. His ex- 
clusiveness. 10. Purgatory. 11. His views of the future state—marriage re- 
lation—Heaven and ll. 12. Rejects miracles—Alleged miracles of Swe- 
denborg in behalf of the Queen of Sweden, &c. V. Moral code of Sweden- 
borg as to the intercourse of the sexes.—Seripture precepts in contrast.—What 
we must do to become followers of Swedenborg. 

Under this last topic, Dr. Woods, remarks that in order to become the disci- 
ples of Swedenborg, we must exclude from the word of God, one sixth part of 
the Old Testament, and half of the New; hold him as superior to all the in- 

ired teachers who were raised up before him; receive all kts interpretations of 

word of God as one ber follow him in regard to the doctrines of religion ; 
deny the resurrection of the body; and finally +~ > his code of morals. In 
canvassing the subject of Swedenborgianism, br. oods adopts as his principle 
the direction of the Apostle: Prove all things; hold fast which is good, 
and, as a consequence, reject that which is bad. ‘These Lectures are written with 
that perspicuty, judgment, fairness, candor, and conclusive reasoning, which so 
strikingly characterize the controversial productions of Dr. Woods. No theo- 
logian in the country surpasses him in these respects. He is a model to contro- 
versialists. The service he has rendered in this work is important and timely. 
All who read it will understand the religious system of Swedenborg, without 
having recourse to his bookson the New Jerusalem;—on Heaven and Hell,— 
Spiritual Influx,—and The White Horse of the Revelations: We commend 
it - all whose minds are not settled on this subject, for their attentive pe- 
rusal. 

















EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REPOSITORY. 





It is a very handsome and valuable Quarterly, published at Gil- 
manton, N. H., and edited by the Rev. Dr. William Cogswell, for 
many years editor of the American Quarterly Register, and lately 
a Professor at Dartmouth College. Each number is worth the price 
of a year’s subscription.— Nashua Gazette. 

We consider it a valuable accession to the periodicals of our times, 
worthy extensive patronage.—Christian Observer, Philadelphia. 

In this work, brief and accurate biographical sketches of minis- 
ters, physicians and lawyers in the different Counties of the State, 
will be recorded, and much excellent material for this purpose has 
already been obtained.— Boston Weekly or Mercantile Journal. 

Its reading is various, and must have been gotten up with indus- 
try and toil.— Boston Recorder. 

Dr. Cogswell’s experience in collecting information is well known, 
and he will have a good deal that is curious, and that ought to be 
preserved.— Vermont Chronicle. 

Its contents are interesting, and afford high promise of future re- 
search and usefulness.— Exeter News-Letter. 

It will pursue a similar course to that of the Am. Quarterly Reg- 
ister, conducted many years in Boston, by Rev. Dr. Cogswell. This 
number of the work has various articles upon strictly literary and 
theological subjects ; and a body of statistics, compiled with much 
labor, and affording a fund of valuable information —New Hamp- 
shire Statesman. 

We commend the work to the patronage of the public.—Congre- 
gational Journal. 

We earnestly commend it to the patronage, not only of profes- 
sional gentlemen, but of all who have any taste for substantial men- 
tal aliment. It would be highly useful in families, as an adjunct in 
the work of education, developing, and giving a right direction to 
the youthful mind. We trust our citizens will embrace this oppor- 
tunity to benefit themselves and families, and nurture our State pride 
by cherishing so excellent a publication, and one so creditable to 
the literature of New Hampshire.—Farmer's Cabinet. 

This magazine is of special interest to the members of the learn- 
ed professions in the State, and they should see to it, that it is sus- 
tained.— Granite Freeman. 

We cheerfully recommend it to patronage.— Morning Star. 

It is well got up, and well filled with useful and interesting matter, 
That which will more than any thing else, give the Repository a per- 
manent value is its historical and statistical phasis.—Jndependen- 
Democrat. 

This being strictly a New Hampshire work, and the only one of 
its kind, it should receive the liberal support of our citizens.— Ports- 
mouth Journal. 

The present number is well filled with useful and interesting 
matter.—Belknap Gazette. 








NOTICE. 


‘The following Clergymen are expected to prepare the Statistics of the’ 
Congregational Churches and Ministers of the several Counties, in which 


they reside, viz: the Rey. Messrs. French of Northampton and Kelly 


ot Hampstead, Whiton of Antrim, Bouton of Concord, Lancaster of 
Gilmanton, Tobey of Durham, Blake of Tamworth, Woods of Newport, 
Barstow of Keene, Cooke of Lebanon, and Perry of Lancaster. The 
Rey. Dr. Burroughs of Portsmouth, will prepare the Statistics of the 
Episcopal Denomination, the Rey. E. E. Cummings of Concord, wiil 
prepare the Statistics of the Baptist Denomination, the Rev. Eleazer 
Smith of Concord, will prepare the Statistics of the Methodist Denomi- 
nation, and Elder Joseph Fuilonton of Milton, will prepare the Statistics 
of the Free-Will Baptist Denomination. 

The following gentlemen will prepare the Juridical Statistics of the 
Counties, in which they live, viz. Hon. John Kelly of Exeter, William H. 
Duncan, Esq. of Hanover, William P. Wheeler, Esq. of Keene, Josiah 
H. Hobbs, Esq. Wakefield, Moody Kent, Esq. of Pembroke and Stephen 
C. Badger, Esq. of Concord, Samuel D. Bell, Esq. of Manchester, 
William Butterfield, Esq. of Gilmanton, Ralph Metcalf, Esq. of Newport 
and E. L. Cushing, Esq. of Charlestown, Asa Freeman, Esq. of Dover, 
and James M. Rix, Esq. of Lancaster. 

Some individual in each town, either has been, or will be, requested to 
prepare the Statistics of Physicians, as Drs. Chadbourne and Prescott 
of Concord, Dr. Perry of Exeter, Dr. Adams of Keene, Dr. Crosby of 
Hanover, Dr. Farrar of Derry, Dr. Webber of Charlestown, Dr. Smith 
of Peterborough, Dr. Woodbury of Bedford, Dr. Spaulding of Haverhill, 
Dr. Low of Dover, Dr. Dearborn of Seabrook, and Dr. Richards of Clare- 
mont. 

Sketches of Alumni of Dartmouth College will appear in every suc- 
ceeding number ; also Articles in regard to Common Schools. 

Among Contributors of Articles for the Repository may be named the 
Faculty of Dartmouth College, Professor Upham of Bowdoin College, 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams and Dr. Jenks of Boston, and Rev. Drs. Woods 
of Andover, and Dana of Newburyport. 





All communications, designed for insertion in the Repository, 
and all orders for the Repository, may be directed to the Rev- 
William Cogswell, Gilmanton, N. H. 
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